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PERSONAL NOTE 

The author of The Truth about Poultry is one of the best- 
known figures in poultry circles. His fame as a judge, 
breeder, exhibitor, critic, and journalist, is a world-wide 
one. For nearly twenty years Mr. Scott has been intimately 
connected with the poultry Fancy. He was the founder of 
the British Rhode Island Red Club, a society which for 
years has ranked as the most powerful speciaUst breed 
club in Britain. As an exhibitor he has won thousands of 
prizes at shows the whole kingdom over. As a judge, he has 
officiated at the Crystal Palace, the Dairy, Olympia, The 
Hague, Utrecht, Bussum, the Royal, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and scores of smaller shows. For fourteen years 
he has edited the Red Breeders' Annual ; he is now editor 
of the Rhode Island Red Review; and has contributed many 
hundreds of articles to the poultry press of England and 
America. In addition, Mr. Scott's standing in the worlds 
of physiology and zoology place him in an exceptional 
position for treating the problems of poultry breeding from 
a scientific standpoint. 



INTRODUCTION 

The aim of this work is indicated plainly in its title. The 
truth, unpalatable, and even, on occasion, nauseous to a 
degree, is, in its pages, given with meticulous detail. 
Beginners who wish to be assured that poultry-keeping 
presents an easy and sure road to fortune had better read 
not a line further ; fanciers, experienced and sophisticated, 
who hold the opinion that the public should be kept in 
ignorance of the truth, will wish to burn the book and 
imprison its author. 

In a work of this nature it is essential that there should 
be much preparatory clearing of the ground. The accumu- 
lated fallacies, resulting from half a century's broadcasting 
by popular writers, have to be swept aside with ruthlessness 
and thoroughness. Particularly has this been necessary in 
respect to the problems of heredity and breeding. So 
much facile nonsense; so much taw(h:y, jejune balderdash; 
so much macaronic sophistry, have been circulated during 
the past twenty-five years ; and so much of the huge total, 
by consistent repetition, has secured an almost scriptural 
assumption of infallibility, that the clearing away of this 
accumulation of egregious and long-worshipped delusions 
forms a considerable portion of the book. 

The essential details connected with feeding, housing, 
and management, have been lightly touched upon ; no 
more space having been given to these points than is 
plainly necessary. Nor are words wasted on lengthy 
accounts respecting the origins of this breed and that. 
The bulk of these statements relating to breeds of ancient 
origin are m5^hs ; of those dealing with the more modem 
productions many are palpably and barefacedly untrue. 

In the main, this book claims to begin where others have 
left off. It gives, and gives in some profusion, the points 
which the most minute and diligent search of other and 
much fatter volumes fails to disclose. 

George R. Scott. 



PART I. 
PHASES OF POULTRYDOM 



CHAPTER I 

THE FAIRY TALES OF POULTRYDOM 

Among the delusions which have become part and parcel 
of modem civilisation there is the idea fanned resolutely 
year after year that money-making from fowl-keeping 
rivals in its simplicity the washing of floors or the pohshing 
of door-knobs. Backyard poultry keepers have done 
much to broadcast this Gargantuan fiction. Thousands 
of these toy poultry farmers for countless years have been 
making a few pounds annually by keeping batches of hens 
ranging in numbers from a round dozen to half a hundred. 
And tens of thousands of others whose lack of accommoda- 
tion alone has prevented them emulating the examples 
of more fortunately situated neighbours have bitten their 
fingers in inward rage at their bad luck. 

But other and far more potent influences have been at 
work in distributing this pleasant tale. First and fore- 
most comes the poultry journalist — that disseminator of 
the fairy tales which are gulped down hebdomadally by the 
patrons of the weekly press. Now, I happen to know 
personally not a few of these scribbling poultry experts. 
They are, in bald truth, expert at nothing but the abiUty 
to dish up fundamental facts known to every poultry keeper 
of six months' experience. Scarcely one of the lot possesses 
either the ability or the knowledge successfully to run a 
poultry farm. Indeed, I very much question if any one 
of them has ever attempted the task. To my certain 
knowledge there are writing for the press to-day, advising 
poultry breeders on the practical details of their craft, at 
least three experts who have never done more than play 
with a handfid of hens ; and at least half a dozen others 
who are as utterly unable to dredge a living from poultry- 
keeping alone as they are to pen two consecutive sentences 
of correct English. 
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Not that those writers who possess practical knowledge 
are very much better. In fact, knowledge or lack of it 
makes precious little difference. The fact that a journalist 
is commissioned to write about hens is interpreted by him 
to mean that he is to encourage all and sundry to take up 
poultry-keeping either as a hobby or as a business ; that 
he must avoid with much precision any presentation of the 
drawbacks or difficulties of the thing, and stick resolutely 
to the painting of its advantages in glittering hues. In 
short, he writes on poultry culture much as he would pen 
a patent medicine testimonial, as an actress would commend 
a neoteric face cream, as a boxer would praise a new cigar- 
ette, as a cricketer would recommend a fresh brand of 
medicated wine. 

To the experienced breeder the whole thing appears 
in all its gaudy trumpery : its hollowness is as apparent 
as that of an empty jug. But to the novice, poring over 
the pages of How to Make a Thousand a Year from Hen 
Farming or How to Achieve Fame with Poultry ; to the 
beginner with his ears glued to the radio, sucMng in ele- 
mentary claptrap about the opportxmities presented to the 
British poultry keeper, the whole affair bristles with 
seriousness. 

All these elements together have sufficed to plant deeply 
and firmly in the mind of the public the root idea that suc- 
cessful poultry-keeping calls for few brains. Poultry- 
farming as an occupation is looked upon, even by those who 
are not particularly encunoured with it, as something to fall 
back upon with certainty when all else fails. 



CHAPTER II 

THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 

Poultry-keeping may be divided into two great branches : 
utility and exhibition. The devotees, and more particularly 
recognised professors, of these two huge divisions are eter- 
nally at something which smells very suspiciously like 
enmity with each other. Between the two branches is a 
hard and rigidly defined line of demarcation, and the 
strenuous efforts which have been made in recent years to 
break down this line have met with small enough success. 

Like the majority of words and phrases used in poultry 
circles the term utility poultry-keeping is singularly elastic 
and ridiculously loose. And as year succeeds year it grows 
in elasticity and in looseness. A matter of fifty years ago 
a reference to utility poultry was a reference to hens that 
were kept for utility purposes ; and for nothing else ; to 
wit, the laying of eggs and the provision of food as table 
poultry. In other words the utility specimen was the barn- 
door fowl of everybody's acquaintance. It boasted nothing 
in the way of looks : it was referred to by the exhibition 
breeder with much metaphorical nose-tilting as a mongrel. 

The exhibition breeders themselves were the first to set 
the utility ball rolling. The initial step was the advocacy 
by, of course, a group of interested breeders, of the keeping 
of pure breeds for laying purposes solely. By dint of vast 
and long-continued efforts these pioneers managed to 
hammer into the general public the somewhat astounding 
dictum that a pure-bred hen was a far better layer than was 
a cross-bred. These caimy exhibitors wanted a market for 
their mismarked specimens and by this artful method they 
succeeded in creating one. 

TTie result was the elaboration of poultry establishments 
devoted to the breeding of utility poultry per se. In the 
main, the birds stocked were pure-bred specimens of the 
popular varieties of the day, with the specific object of 

5 
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selling stock birds and eggs for hatching at prices which, 
while falling far short of the figures realised by fancy stock, 
were yet eminently satisfactory. Trap-nesting sprang 
into being and sellers of utihty birds hectically shouted the 
virtues of their layers in terms of trap-nest records. And 
then came the laying competitions, and with them the 
real birth of utility poultry-keeping as a distinct branch 
of the business. Thus things progressed xmtil the coming 
of the world war. 

It was during this long period of upheaval, when bimkum 
of every conceivable brand flourished brazenly, that the 
practitioners of utility poultry-keeping saw very thoroughly 
their chance and neglected not to grasp it with eager 
clutching hands. As a matter of sheer duty everybody 
who could scratch bare a square yard of earth or who pos- 
sessed a piece of unused land the size of a tablecloth either 
grew potatoes or kept hens. And, in consequence, the 
army of poultry keepers increased amazingly. With a 
greedy market at their doors these amateur egg-farmers, 
even with wheat prices soaring sky-high, found their 
ventures strikingly profitable, and when calmness and a 
modicum of commonsense replaced the hysteria of war- 
time, they elected with fine patriotism to continue doing 
their duty. 

Naturally enough the utility specialists, whose ranks 
during the years of war had swollen enormously, worked 
night and day to push the thing. They ransacked their 
own and other people's brains diligently and ceaselessly 
for possible schemes to keep the profitable game booming. 
And a few of them it was who hit upon, or rather who bare- 
facedly lifted from its American originator, the most 
supreme piece of bunkum the poultry game has ever known, 
to wit, Hoganism, the original handling system for the 
selection of layers. Its elaboration led in the fuUness of 
time to the provision at shows of what are known as utility 
classes. 

Now aU this has had its effects. It has led to utility 
poultry-keeping developing into a highly specialised and 
intricate business, only one whit less intricate than exhibi- 
tion breeding itself. The glorified utilitarians of to-day are 
not in reality utility poultry-keepers at aJI. 
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They do not look for their piofits being gleanable from 
the sale of eggs for eating purposes or for the provision of 
table-fowls for hotels and restaurants. They look for 
their profits to the sale of breeding specimens at ridiculously 
high prices, to the sale of eggs for hatching at an5^hing 
from three half-crowns to three guineas a sitting of twelve 
eggs. All this they call utility poultry-keeping, true 
enough, but actually it is no more utility poultry-farming 
than is the sale of exhibition specimens. For to command 
these sales the poultry breeder must make for himself a 
name in so-called utility circles and to do this he must win 
certificates at laying tests and prizes at shows. 

That real utiUty is the basis of the whole thing affects 
the issue not one jot. For true utility poultry-farming in 
these islands at any rate, the opinions of professors and 
lecturers notwithstanding, run as a business does not pay. 
It never has paid. And the whole reason for its non- 
payability lies in the fact that the margin of profit between 
the price of the egg and its cost of production is insufficient. 
In truth it is microscopical. It may be wondered how it 
comes about that poultry-keepers are such fools as to sell 
eggs at a loss ; or, at best, at the actual cost of production. 
The reason is plain enough. The poultry industry is 
supremely different from every other industry. It has 
never received the serious attention of business men. It 
has never, indeed, been a business at all, in the sense that 
selling tea, or hawking bootlaces, or peddling umbrellas 
is a business. The price of soap, of matches, of gramo- 
phones, of flour, of pearl beads, or of pretty nearly every- 
thing else is fixed with firmness and precision by the big 
manufacturers, and more often than not by a ring of these 
manufacturers. But the large poultry-farmer has nothing 
whatever to do with the fixing of the price of eggs. Their 
price is fixed by the cottager, and the general farmer and 
the backyarder, who have no more idea of the actual cost 
of production than has an Eskimo. These amateurs, who 
look upon hens as of small importance, have neither rent 
nor labour to consider. The backyarder's handful of 
fowls often finds shelter in a disused outhouse, or a hut 
built of packing cases ; food these hens require, of course, 
but partially is it composed of scraps from the poultry- 
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keeper's table and often enough from the neighbours' tables 
as well. As a consequence, the cost of feeding and main- 
taining a hen in a backyard bears no relation to the cost 
of keeping a hen on a large specialised poultry-farm. And 
the general farmer often has no better idea as regards this 
highly important matter of cost. His hens are wandering 
at wiU about the yard and the ricks ; the bulk of their food 
they pick up ; they roost in sheds or in any of the hundred 
and one spots which a farm provides. It is, then, these 
thousands of backyarders and farmers who produce the 
bulk of England's crop of eggs, and it is these same people, 
with no adequate idea as to the actual cost of producing 
eggs on a plant devoted exclusively to the task, who fix the 
market prices. They make a profit, these farmers and 
cottagers, but owing to the peculiar advantages of their 
respective positions, they cannot very weU help making a 
profit. Over this profit they cackle with much glee. The 
poultry-farmer who bothers with hens exclusively, has a 
hundred and one other charges which combine to whittle 
down his profits to vanishing point. And his voice, poor 
devil, is nicely drowned in the chorus. 

2 
Barnum, I believe it was, of circus fame, who ran the 
first poultry exhibition, at any rate, the first of any size. 
Fanciers in those days were less concerned with money- 
making than are the exhibitors of to-day. Fifty years ago 
no sane man would have thought of starting an exhibition 
poultry farm as a business any more than he would ever 
have seriously thought of earning a living by plajdng foot- 
ball, or cricket, or golf, or lawn tennis, or biUiards, or con- 
structing cross-word puzzles. As poultry showing developed 
and as the ntmiber of fanciers vastly increased, certain not 
unenterprising breeders of varieties that caught the public's 
fickle taste, while breeding purely on hobbyist lines, made 
sufiicient money to go in for the thing extensively and in 
sober earnest. The majority failed hugely and dismally ; 
a very few succeeded in making, at any rate, enough butter 
for their bread. And by the time the twentieth century 
was born I daresay there were to be found, had diligent 
search been made throughout aU the marches of Britain, 
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as many as a dozen men ^ho were succeeding in hammering 
out a living of sorts from exhibition poultry-breeding alone, 
and perhaps another hundred who supplemented, pretty 
handsomely, livings mainly produced in other and less 
fortuitous ways. By divers writers on poultry lore were 
these successes, vastly embroidered, drummed into the 
ears of the public ; and gulped down were they speedily and 
readily by a not inconsiderable number of individuals 
whose appetite for the tales was omnivorous. What the 
writers neglected to mention, and what the public made no 
effort to imearth, were the stories of the many hundreds who 
had attempted to wrest from ornamental poultry a bare 
Uving and failed gigantically ; of the many thousands whose 
profits per annum would not have sufficed for the purchase 
of so much as a solitary bottle of champagne ; of the thous- 
ands of others whose losses in a year would have kept a 
working man of not extravagant tastes in luxury half his life. 
Exhibition poultry-keeping is not a business at aU, for the 
very simple and sufficient reason that it possesses none of the 
fundamentals upon which to be successful every business 
must be built. It is very essentially a profession and a 
highly-skilled profession at that. Moreover, it depends 
even more upon the personal skUl of its practitioners than 
do most professions. This point it is that, in their vast 
ignorance, cloak manufacturers, ice-cream vendors, 
cinema proprietors, stock brokers, book peddlers, entirely 
overlook. Because, with excessive simplicity, these mer- 
chants have made money out of their respective iadustries, 
they think, somewhat naturally, that success with fancy 
poiiltry will foUow with mathematical certainty the moment 
they bend upon the task their own inflated brains. Books 
picked up at the railway bookstalls encourage rather than 
dispel the illusion. And, as a rule, these men of wealth 
grasp success almost at once. The tale of wealthy business 
men entering the Fancy and gathering together considerable 
collections of cups and other prizes is a long and imposing 
one. And so long as they continue manipulating cheque- 
books the stream of success continues. It is when the time 
comes, as it inevitably does, that the business man thinks 
he has invested enough capital and looks for some financial 
return that the Fancy poidtry business gives him a blow of 
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staggering force, scintillating with painful disillusion. The 
moment he locks up his cheque-book and ceases buying 
the best birds produced by expert breeders, at that exact 
moment does he stop winning prizes. His success, he finds, 
has been bought at a terrific cost. It has been purchased in 
hard cash out of the profits from his rococo picture-house, 
or pants-manufactory or chocolate-shop. The bulk of the 
exhibition poultry establishments in this and other countries 
are rtm on these lines : they are the costly hobbies of men 
who make the money which enables them to buy success 
in the poultry Fancy out of such relatively simple industries 
as cloth-making, coal-selling or share-peddling. 

The few professional poultry-breeders, and they are so 
few that the actual number of fanciers who have for a 
period of, say, ten years, made a living out of exhibition 
poultry alone, could be counted on the digits of one's two 
hands, are highly skilled experts. There are, of course, in 
addition, a large number of professional poultrjrmen, all 
more or less highly skilled, who are employed by wealthy 
amateurs. These, however, do not count. For it is a 
certain thing that if they could make money by running 
the thing alone they woiid not be working as poultrymen. 
There are, too, a number of self-styled experts who tell 
other people how to succeed while themselves ignoring 
altogether or at most tentatively playing with the practical 
side — these again for reasons which will be sufBiciently 
obvious are not taken into serious consideration at all. 

3 

The novice, obsessed with the idea that poultry-keeping 
is an easy mode of making a living, if he has had the patience 
to read so far, will wonder what is the meaning of all this. 
If there is not to be expected any such thing as a living from 
the culture of utility poultry, and if the exhibition side is 
so abysmally difficult, whence exactly comes that easy 
fortune from poultry which one has dreamed of and read 
about ? Naturally, inevitably, comes the question : is 
there for the garnering any profit from poultry at all ? 

Now this very emphatically is another matter entirely. 
Poultry-keeping can be and very often is eminently profit- 
able. But for the vast majority of people it should never 
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be looked upon as anj^thing more than a hobby. As a 
spare time and incidental occupation poultry-keeping can- 
not very well be bettered ; as a business it presents risks 
and pitfalls besides which those popularly associated with 
the stage are the merest of bagatelles. 

Hobby it is then and hobby it must of necessity remain 
for nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand 
who give the thing serious thought. Those who sigh for 
the days when they can give up their businesses or jobs in the 
city and make easy livings by feeding the hens in pleasant 
rural retreats (I have met hundreds of such myself) will do 
well to pitch into the fire the books they have been reading. 

No man or woman should ever sink the savings of a 
lifetime in a poultry farm : the result is inevitable. It 
means the loss of the lot and going back to the drudgery 
one has been scheming and saving to escape from. There 
must be for the imearthing thousands of cases where a 
couple of years of poultry-farming have sufficed to send to 
eternity the savings of a quarter of a century. 

Entirely another mat^ter is the keeping of a himdred 
hens as a side-line. If these are la3nng hens there should 
not, apart from a run of sheer bad luck, be any difficulty 
in making a satisfactory addition to one's income. If the 
exhibition side is fancied, the risks are very much greater, 
though the rewards when and if they come are infinitely 
bigger. In addition, the whole thing is far more interesting. 

Indeed it woidd be hard to find a more interesting hobby 
than exhibition poultry breeding. It beats gardening, or 
cricket, or golf, or football ; it leaves cross-word puzzles a 
long way behind. With it, stamp collecting and other 
similar idiocies are not worthy of serious comparison. 
Apart from the pleasure inseparably associated with the 
possession of birds of beautiful appearance, the interest in 
studjTing their points and breeding, of watching their 
development, of eventually exhibitiag them ; and the 
pride and pleasure that go with success in the show pen, 
are matters of which the breeders of purely laying stock 
can have no conception. Immeasurably greater is, of 
course, the cost of starting, but once a start has been 
made the running expenses are not, so far as any ordinary 
scale of operations is concerned, considerably heavier than 
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are involved with the keeping of mongrels ; and as an 
additional incentive there are the possibilities of much 
greater returns on one's initial outlay and the chance, too, 
of earning some modicum of fame. 

Tens of thousands of people there must be in this country 
alone who are adding substantially to their incomes by 
keeping fowls. The majority of these are backyarders and 
cottagers who stick exclusively to the lajdng hen and are 
not immensely particular as to her looks. Many of them 
no doubt are aU the time fretting and fuming because 
circumstances, such as lack of more accommodation or 
shortage of capital, prevent them from taking up poultry- 
farming as a business. And yet they ought, did they but 
know it, to go down on their knees and thank God they 
haven't got whatever is the particular thing required for 
the reaHsation of their ambition. For it cannot be too 
often reiterated, there is no connection between the profits 
obtained from a few fowls in a backyard and those realised 
where hundreds of birds are kept. Apart from the initial 
fact that hens kept in small batches do infinitely better 
than when housed in large flocks, the hobbyist is no1: 
bothered with rent, taxes, labour costs, advertising ex- 
penses, and a hundred other outgoings of which he has no 
conception and which suck up the estimated profits as a 
sponge sucks up water. 

4 

There is an idea, and a remarkably widespread one at 
that, to the effect that the profession of the poultry judge 
is a singularly lucrative one. In the prodigious main, 
poultry fanciers themselves, who have never worn a judge's 
badge, believe that the pay is excessively liberal, while 
the public whose knowledge of the Fancy goes little beyond 
the capacity to distinguish, usually and mainly by the 
size of its comb, a cock from a hen, has somehow or other 
garnered the notion that the r61e of poultry judge is little 
less magnificently remunerative than that of a music-haU 
comedian or a Holl3rwood fihn star. 

There are, I have been assured, in this country men who 
rely almost entirely on their earnings in the capacity of 
poultry judge for their bread and margarine. My wuik 
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to some of ironic doubt and my expression to others of 
polite disbelief met with repeated asseverations as to its 
truth. The seriousness and the private knowledge of my 
informants commanded respect. And in consequence I 
marvelled vastly. At any rate it is sure enough that into 
the home scheme of life of any such professional judge 
there enters not caviare nor yet champagne. For if there 
is in existence a skilled profession that is more badly paid 
I would dearly love to know its name. Apart from a few 
large shows, and they can be checked off easily on one's 
ten fingers, the pay is shockingly small. Owing to the 
fact that the position of judge, partly because of its 
supremely and inordinately peacocky nature so dear to 
the heart of man, partly because of the standing in the 
world of poultry it incontestably carries with it, is one 
actively desired and secretly envied, competition for the 
limited number of jobs available is marvellously keen. 
Indeed there are heaps of men and women who will under- 
take the work for bare out-of-pocket expenses ; there are 
hundreds more who would jump at the job and pay their 
own expenses ; there are some even whose eagerness to 
prance about the show enclosure wearing prominently a 
decorative badge leads them to charge neither fee nor 
expenses, and, on occasion, to make sure of getting the 
position by the bribatory offer of a special prize to boot. 
And the committees of not too prosperous societies, them- 
selves often enough decorating heavily mortgaged under- 
takings, troubled and sleepless through frantic efforts to 
make the shows pay, being excessively human, are inclined 
not unnaturally to accept the best offers available. 

When it is remembered that to graduate as a judge a 
fancier must have achieved some sort of fame, this reward, 
considered by those whose ignorance of the whole thing is 
colossal to be the highest achievement in the poultry 
Fancy, when transformed into coin of the realm, is sicken- 
ingly smaU. In fact, the judge, who, after much striving 
and sweating for years on end, achieves his ambition, when 
he comes in cold blood and in the privacy of his own home 
to contemplate his monetary reward, unless he is bulging 
with the peacocky feelings aforementioned, must feel 
unutterable disgust. 



CHAPTER III 

PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 

Once it has been decided to keep povdtry, the first confront- 
ing problem is which of the two great branches is to be 
taken up : utiHty or exhibition ? To arrive at a solution 
it is necessary to consider in some detail the exact point 
aimed at. If the whole and sole object in keeping fowls 
is the making of a few pounds a year through the sale of 
eggs for eating ; and, if, in addition, the amount of money 
for investment is a small one, then the purchase of utility 
fowls it must unquestionably be, and at that utility fowls 
of the cheapest obtainable brand. 

Even where money is not particularly tight, if eggs alone 
are aimed at, and there is neither the inclination, the facili- 
ties, nor the opportunities for anything in the nature of 
extensive breeding, not the smallest need is there to pur- 
chase expensive birds related closely to winners of laying 
tests. TTiat lots of beginners throw money away in this 
manner is a staring fact. They are induced so to do by 
reading ostentatious advertisements, or through un- 
hesitatingly taking the advice of writers v/ho describe 
glibly the advantages of high-fecund stock and the advisa- 
bility of purchasing layers bred from birds with heavy 
trap-nest records. But these experts forget to parade for 
the beginner's consideration the relative cost of such birds 
in comparison with the cost of the mongrels they so strongly 
denounce. Even supposing for a moment that a three- 
guinea 250-egg-strain bird does in its new hands lay 250 
eggs in its pullet year, imless its owner is in a position to 
take fuU and positive advantage of this performance in 
breeding and in selling stock birds and eggs for hatching, he 
is going to lose heavily on his purchase. He cannot do 
otherwise. Purchasable for five shillings, a cross-bred 
hen will lay half the number of eggs, at any rate, and con- 
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ceivably it may lay more ; or, equally conceivably, the 
three-guinea hen may, and probably will, produce a good 
deal fewer eggs than did its 250 egg dam. However, for 
the purposes of comparison, say the three-guinea hen lays 
250 6ggs at a cost in food of ten shillings ; which means the 
cost to the novice of producing the 250 eggs is, inclusive of 
the initial cost of the bird, £3 13s. Let us say he then 
purchases two cross-bred hens at five shillings each, which 
together lay 250 eggs at a cost in food of ten shillings each. 
In this case the cost of producing 250 eggs, again iaclusive 
of the initial cost-of the birds, is £1 los. The value of the 
pure-bred hen in the novice's hands at the close of her 
pullet year is negUgible — ^he would have some difficulty 
in getting more for her than five shillings. So the 
backyarder, or the farmer, or for the matter of that, any 
mortal man or woman whose sole concern is the provision 
of eggs for the breakfast table, and who has no desire to 
attempt the making of money by the sale of trap-nested 
birds, should leave expensive high-fecund stock to those 
who are fools enough to- waste money on it. 

If, however, it is one's intention at some distant day 
to give up selling fried-fish, or driving a beer wagon, or 
hcimmering a typewriter in favour of a taste of the pleasures 
and delights of rurming a poultry farm in some suniiy 
and sylvan solitude (vide divers guides for poultry-keepers, 
iUustrated copiously), then the matter is an altogether 
different one, and there is not the smallest harm in the 
dreaming of these dreams whilst making every effort to lay 
the fovmdations for their ultimate realisation. Then 
indubitably the branch to be selected is the breeding of pure 
high egg-recording utility stock, and the foundation of a 
strain of one's own. For there is a bare possibility of one 
day, with huge luck, realising one's ambition of poultry- 
farming as a career by graduating in this particular line ; 
whereas, with the production of market eggs in all its barren 
nakedness there is not the faintest hope of ever, even at its 
best, being able fitfully to scratch more thaii a bare living 
such as any rag-and-bone man would turn up his nose at. 

Those who elect to become members of either class of 
poultry-keepers afore considered should eschew exhibition 
breeding as they would the devil. Not for them is it. But, 
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fortunately, indeed, very fortunately, for a few professional 
fanciers and their depreciated banking accounts, there are 
numerous people springing from all ranks and stations in 
life, who are drawn to exhibition povdtry-keeping for resisons 
altogether unconnected with the expansion of emaciated in- 
comes, or the idea of going in for poultry as a means of 
securing a living. 

Varied, very, are these reasons. Rarely are they stated 
in all their bald, unappetising truth. In many cases they 
are profoundly obscure. The actual love of fowls -per se 
accounts only for the creation of an infinitesimal number of 
fanciers. It is an incontrovertible fact that there have 
lived, and probably there will again live, a few fanciers 
sufficiently devoted to the game to stick to it until death, 
ugly and inevitable, puts in a capable foot ; but in every 
such case there are certain reasons for this remarkable 
allegiance not altogether unconnected with matters con- 
siderably alien to the actual birds themselves. It is these 
same lifelong fanciers who have caused to be coined that 
ridiculous and oft-quoted aphorism : once a fancier alwaj^ 
a fancier. These other considerations, then, what of 
them? 

Fame is the major incentive. The average man, and 
especially the successful business or professional man, is 
everlastingly on the look-out for opportunities to strut and 
prance and generally show off before his fellows. And in 
connection with poultry exhibiting there is the swaggering 
that can be done when a cup is lifted or a prize gained ; 
there is the immeasurable pride that goes with the possession 
of a most inartistic, plebian-looking silver cup stuck on 
one's sideboard ; there is that ineffable jauntiness which 
somehow accompanies the swinging on one's watchchain of 
a medal bearing the enamelled figure of a hen, hugely akin 
to the feeling that swells the Freemason's breast when 
similarly decorated with emblematic compasses ; there is 
in the hazy distance visions of the day when one can strut 
about a poultry show, pouter pigeon-wise, blessed with aU 
the importance that goes with the wearing of the badge of 
of&ce. In short, there are aU the inducements which lead 
men to perspire in efforts to become politicians, mayors, 
lodge officers, lay preachers, actors. In addition it pro- 
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yides, this exhibiting business, choice excuses for journey- 
ings abroad ; it offers unparalleled chances for men to get 
away from their wives ! 

But so long as one's object is altogether disconnected 
with the obtaining of a living from the breeding of exhibi- 
tion poultry, it does not very much matter for what precise 
reason the initial step is taken. 



Thus : the first move of importance. And now looms 
up in all its puissance, in all^its treacherous insistence, that 
pitfaU for the beginner, and particularly for the exhibition 
beginner : the choice of a breed. In the early days of the 
Fancy the problem largely solved itself. The breeds to 
select from were comparatively few. Not so, however, 
to-day. There are a matter of fifty different breeds, some 
of which have each as many as half a dozen varieties, and 
from the point of view of the breeder this is equivalent to 
as many additional breeds. The devotees of each and 
every breed and variety, like the priests of rival theological 
bodies, lift up their voices to heaven and chant the praises 
of their favourites ; at intervals varying the tune by hurling 
denimciations at the most pressing of their rivals. 

The novice's plight is peculiarly difiicult. Little wonder 
that he more often than not starts with an entirely un- 
suitable breed, and thus very effectually damns at the 
outset his chances of success. How is he to decide which 
breed to take up? It is useless to apply for advice to 
breeders of special varieties. The result is obvious. It is 
equivalent to asking a fishmonger if his fish is fresh. One 
can trudge through the solid, weary descriptive chapters 
of a Lewis Wright without getting one single step nearer a 
solution. As often as not a beginner addresses his query 
to some poultry expert or other. He might just as sensilaly 
put the cost of the postage stamp down the nearest gutter. 
The probability is that this expert does not keep poultry 
at all, and knows precisely as much about the suitability 
or otherwise of the various breeds as does the village 
policeman. 

To be strictly accurate the choice of the breed is so vastly 
important that no amount of time or money spent in solving 
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the problem will be wasted. In ninety-nine out of a hundred 
cases it means all the difference between success and failure. 
And there are so many factors that go to its solution. 
Firstly, it is altogether dependent on the precise aim of the 
beginner. At the moment, I am dealing with the novice 
who has decided on exhibition poultry — utility is a much 
simpler affair. If the primary aim is the winning of cups, 
prizes, and the fame associated with a leading position in a 
certain coterie of breeders, and one does not wish to waste 
half one's lifetime in the accomplishment, then a neglected 
breed is very decidedly the one to select. Not any neglected 
breed be it noted, but one which in its preparation for show 
and in its breeding to perfection caU for no expert's know- 
ledge. But if money is the primary aim ; if one wishes 
to make one's hobby pay, at any rate, a satisfactory return, 
a popular breed must he selected ; and here, although 
financial returns may, granted a huge slice of luck, be more 
satisfactory, fame will be decidedly more elusive, and 
years of hard work punctuated with endless disappoint- 
ments will probably elapse before a single cup ornaments 
the sideboard. In truth, the difference really is that 
whereas in the one case money cannot in any circumstances 
be made ; in the other there is in existence the shadowy 
possibility of making something in the nature of a fortune. 

In addition, there are considerations of soil, environment, 
quantity of space available, and many other rarely con- 
sidered matters. At this juncture I can do no more than 
tentatively point out their importance, but in the section 
devoted to the exhibition side of poultry culture I shall 
indicate which varieties are most suitable for the various 
classes of breeders. This information taken in conjunction 
with the special details given in Part II respecting the 
various breeds, should effectually solve for the novice the 
difiicult question of finding the most suitable exhibition 
breed or variety. 

In comparison, the utility breeder's problem is a facile 
one. It resolves itself into selecting from the restricted 
number of laying breeds those of the more popular ones best 
suited to his immediate environment. 



PART II. 

THE BREEDS AND VARIETIES 



CHAPTER I 

CLASSIFYING THE BREEDS 

During the past two decades the number of breeds and 
varieties has increased to such an extent that a system of 
classification is, in my opinion, essential. In this work I 
have arranged these breeds in a somewhat unusual order ; 
but, after careful reflection, I think it represents a distinct 
advance on all orthodox systems, and to the novice, at any 
rate, its advantages are obvious. 

The poultry Fancy is ever changing. There are constant 
additions to the number of existent breeds, and new varieties 
of these breeds are added yearly. Many of the intro- 
ductions are manifestly unfinished. In point of fact it is 
rare to a degree for a fresh breed or variety to have climbed 
out of the so-called mongrel stage before it is launched 
bouncingly on its career. To await any approach to per- 
fection woidd be to run a very big risk of someone stepping 
in prematurely and annexing the fame connected with the 
r61e of originator. Other new varieties are simply old 
ones masquerading under new names. In not a few breeds 
the differences are so slight as to be unno^iceable by any- 
one but their respective devotees. The causes which lead 
to the origin of many new aspirants to fame are scarcely 
different from those which have led to the founding of rival 
religions. 

Simultaneously with the rise of new breeds occurs the 
decline of others. Apart from the purely ornamental and 
the grotesque, which never appeal to any but a minority 
of fanciers, the life-history of a breed may be divided into 
three parts : (a) the evolutionary period,* when the breed 

* Strictly speaking, of course, the whole life of the breed is an 
evolutionary period, since evolution may be, and usually is, both 
progressive and retrogressive. 

21 
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is emerging gradually from its cross-bred state ; (b) the 
period of popularity ; (c) the period of decline; 

This decline, which has occurred in connection with so 
many breeds as to be looked upon by many as inevitable, is 
brought about in many ways. Fashion enters into poultry- 
breeding to a very considerable extent, and there are crazes 
for certain breeds or varieties just as there have been or are 
crazes for roller-skating, ping-pong, mah-jong, cross-word 
puzzles, crinolines, merry-widow hats, bobbed hair, 
Freudism, jazz. The cornering of all the best specimens, 
resulting in the bulk of the prizes worth wiiming going into 
a few hands year after year, works with deadly and 
paralysing effect. Then there are breeding difficulties, 
which, after the first hectic boom, become thoroughly 
and dismayingly reaUsed and lead to the decline of not a 
few. In a similar way exhibiting difficulties lead to the 
speedy downfall of other breeds and varieties. As 
instances, there is the washing trouble in connection with 
white varieties ; the unending bother in preserving the 
foot-feather in feather-legged breeds ; the need for expert 
skill in preparing Hamburghs, Minorcas and many others. 

All breeds and varieties are continually changing. Each, 
in the opinion of its particular enthusiasts, is improving. 
But this is, of course, essentially a matter of opinion. 
Certainly, in many instances the improvement is coincident 
with the destruction of the qualities which first were paraded 
in the breed's favour. As an example, the Black Orpington 
was introduced as a bird of peerless utility properties: 
to-day in everything except colour the Black Orpington is 
strikingly dissimilar in type to the original of many 
decades ago. It is three times the size of its prototype : it 
has lost entirely the laying properties that thirty years ago 
were its boast and joy. And there is a variety (mis-called 
a breed) which was only launched on the Fancy during the 
present decade, known as the Austral Orpington, that is in 
every respect precisely similar to the type of Black Orping- 
ton introduced by the late William Cook. 

Artificial selective breeding, by developing and extending 
mutations, brings into effect alterations swift and vast in 
the type of the breed. It similarly leads to the existence of 
this enormous and ever extending list of breeds and varie- 
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ties which, in the main, are essentially mongrels.* The 
result is a position of astounding confusion. There are differ- 
ences far greater between two varieties of one breed than 
are existent between the representatives of two so-called 
distinct breeds. In instance, the Rhode Island White and 
the White Plymouth Rock bear to each other so close a re- 
semblance that the one can be and often enough is exhibited 
as the other. The Exchequer Leghorn is much more akin 
in the matter of looks to the Ancona than it is to any other 
member of its own Leghorn family. Could the originator 
of the Black Orpington be brought back to earth it is not 
one of the specimens exhibited to-day that he would 
recognise as the Black Orpington, but his gaze of identifica- 
tion would be immovably fixed on the Austral Orpington. 
The Black Orpington of this year of grace 1926 he would 
look upon as an alien. And with equal truth does this 
apply to many another breed or variety of to-day. 

* Nearly every so-called pure breed is in reality a mongrel. In 
making this heretical statement I am under no illusion in the matter. 
The Wyandotte, the Plymouth Rock, the Rhode Island Red, the 
Sussex, the Orpington, et dl : they are all mongrels. I am afraid 
poidtry-keepers generally have little conception of the real meaning 
of the term mongrel. Practically all breeds and varieties of birds 
and animals which have been domesticated have been mongrelised. 
Man himself in the overwhelming main has similarly been mongrel- 
ised. With the exception of the Eskimo, the Tierra del Fuegian, 
the Australian Black, and a few other rare tribes, pure races have 
long ago ceased to exist. 



CHAPTER II 

THE GENERAL PURPOSE BREEDS 

By the term " general purpose breeds " is indicated those 
which combine in the one type of fowl many qualities 
looked for by those poultry-keepers who are concerned with 
breeds which possess utility quaUfications rather than mere 
ornamental points. Each member of the group possesses, 
in addition to laying qualities, the properties of a table 
fowl, and is hardy as well as adaptive. Strictly speaking, 
with very few exceptions, general purpose breeds are, in 
reality, mongrels : in point of fact, the greater their degree 
of mongrelism the better do they shine. 



It is an indubitable fact, though the reading of it in- 
variably causes patrons of rival varieties to froth with 
indignation and the patriotic urge, that breeds which owe 
their origia to the enterprise of American poultr3mien, are 
to-day the most popular the wide world over. Thus the 
Rhode Island Red, the Wyandotte, and, trailing a good 
long way behind, the Plymouth Rock. Apart from pro- 
fessional peddlers of rival breeds, who are, of course, 
interested in the stagnation of every breed except the one 
in which they are immediately interested, it has ever been 
a cause for marvel to me that amateur breeders and lov^s 
of poultry generally, in the big and blessed name of patriot- 
ism, should denounce these so-called American breeds. For 
in reality the Rhode Island Reds bred in England at this 
identical moment are no more American, except in Ucime, 
than are the much belauded British Sussex ; the Wyan- 
dottes that win at the Crystal Palace are as English as 
the Dorkings ; the Plymouth Rocks as purely British as. 
§p many Redcaps, 

»4 
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In sheer world popularity, standing head and shoulders 
in front of every other breed, is the Rhode Island Red. 
Due is this vast and ever-growing fame to its uniqueness 
in respect of the combination in one type of fowl of utility 
qualities and exhibition points. Except in details and 
nuances of colour there is not any appreciable difference 
between the Rhode Island Red that wins the laying competi- 
tion and the one that wins the championship prize at the 
Palace show. Here lies the secret of the roaring success of 
this Red of Rhode Island. Originated some fifty years ago 
in the State of Rhode Island as a lapng and table fowl, 
these utilitarian points have been fostered and developed 
alongside its colour evolution. The term red is really a 
misnomer. There is in domestic fowl life no such thing as 
real red : one has to go to the wUd birds of the tropics to 
find this. The colour of the Rhode Island Red is really a 
deep rich brown, with black in the taU, in the unseen 
portions of the wings, and in the female's hackle. Depth, 
richness and evenness are the colour desiderata in show 
specimens ; the male in particular flourishing the lustre of 
a newly pohshed bottle. Length and depth of body are 
prominent and valued points : size runs to 8J lbs. in the 
adult male, his mate scaling a matter of two pounds less. 
The varieties, numbering two, are the Single-comb and the 
Rose-comb, of which, for some unexplainable reason, the 
first-named is immensely the more popular. Than this 
Red fowl there is not to be found, though the world be 
searched with diligence, any better breed for hardihood 
and adaptability. Unhke the slightly built Mediterranean 
breeds on the one hand, or the heavily built Asiatics on the 
other ; it meets with easy unconcern whatever in the way 
of weather heaven cares to send. It presents to the be- 
ginner, neither in its breeding nor in its exhibiting, any 
insuperable difficulties. And with the solitary exception 
of Germany where an aU-red bird is the vogue, the Rhode 
Island Red standard is the same the world over. 

Next in importance in the matter of popularity comes the 
Wyandotte. As a breed enjoying wide fame it stands, in 
the States at any rate, not a long way behind the Rhode 
Island Red : in England it is being given at this precise 
moment the fight of its very life by the Sussex. At the 
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time of writing the fame of the breed rests mainly on the 
vast popularity in both show and utility circles of the White 
variety, a comparatively recently manufactured branch 
of the huge Wyandotte famUy. A bird of flowing curves, 
practically the exact antithesis of the Rhode Island Red, is 
this exhibition White Wyandotte as bred to-day. Huge 
in size, with great breadth and depth of body, snow-white 
plumage, rose comb, yeUow legs, a specimen as presented 
to the eye of the judge is indubitably a thing of surpassing 
grace and beauty. But strangely different is the utility 
White Wyandotte. Of not one half the size and distinctly 
more Rock-like in shape, this utility variety might very well 
be taken for another breed Here is the weakness of the 
White Wyandotte : here the point that in the end will 
bring it to utter ruin. 

To talk of Wyandotte shape is to talk of something that 
does not exist in one form only. You must talk of exhibi- 
tion White Wyandotte shape, of utility White Wyandotte 
shape, of Golden Wyandotte shape, of Black Wyandotte 
shape : they are all essentially different. If any one of them 
represents the true Wyandotte shape, then the others are 
incontestably wrong. In real and actual truth they are no 
more different varieties of the same breed than are Rhode 
Island Reds and Rhode Island Whites ; than are Campines 
and Leghorns ; than are Buttercups and Hamburghs. In 
accordance with popular imagination all these various 
varieties of the Wyandotte — and they are really vuiending — 
originated from a common stock. With all respect, 
rubbish! Each variety has been separately manufactured, 
and I very much question whether any man living knows 
the precise details of its origin, or, if he knows, wiU tell. 
These details are very conveniently buried. 

What is known as to the origin of the first brand of hen 
to be dubbed Wyandotte, when it is summed up, amounts 
to precious little. Somewhere about the early eighties the 
Silver-laced Wyandotte appeared in America, and there is 
some slight modicum of evidence for the belief that amongst 
the miscellany of breeds that went into its composition 
the Light Brahma and the Hamburgh had each a tolerably 
strong footing. Some years later was born the Gold-laced 
variety, owing not a little of its colour to an Indian Game 
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cross with the existent Silver. Allied to these is the Silver- 
pencilled variety, but the whole lot of these Golds and 
Silvers, after enjoying booms of varying intensities and 
durations, has dropped to comparative neglect. Then, 
their successful breeding calls for double mating, and in 
addition, and perhaps partly because of this, they have 
been pretty thoroughly cornered. The Partridge touched 
sensational heights of fame, as did also the Black. Both 
are stagnating to-day, with little prospect of any return to 
popularity. The Buff for some reason or other, was never 
taken very seriously, and is now rarely seen. The Blue is 
pretty nearly in the same rut ; the Red, which was never 
anything but a Rose-comb Rhode Island Red masquerading 
under another name, struggled pantingly for existence a 
bare three years. The Columbian, the result of crosses 
between Whites, Barred Rocks and Light Brahmas, had 
better luck. While never reaching any giddy heights of 
fame, it did secure pretty wide recognition, and though its 
position is decidedly shaky, is bred and exhibited fairly 
extensively. The Blue-laced, the Buff-laced, the White- 
laced-black, the Spangled, the Pile and the Cuckoo — a 
Rose-combed Barred Rock this — are aU dead and pretty 
capably buried. Of this whole vast family then (and any 
day may see a new addition) the only one that is a force to 
be reckoned with is the White. It has beauty, it has un- 
questioned utility points, this snow-plumaged graceful 
bird, and although the winning of cups and prizes at the 
classic shows is not to be expected to come the way of any 
but the practised exhibitor, the novice can earn kudos at 
local shows and wiU find the variety at the moment a 
profitable one. 

Decidedly older than either the Rhode Island Red or the 
Wyandotte is the third great American breed. A long 
way behind in the race for popularity, however, is this 
Plymouth Rock. No one can deny the beauty of the 
Barred variety. Apart from coarseness of comb, in shape 
and build it is in general appearance somewhat like a large 
Rhode Island Red, and it must be confessed size adds to its 
imposing appearance. There are, however, difficulties 
in breeding, and in exhibiting, too, which have had not a 
little to do with its decline in favour. Its position to-day 
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is a steady one, and there appears little fear of early- 
extinction and coincidentally equally small grounds for any 
expectation of it again enjoying a popular vogue. The 
White variety is nearly dead ; very little better is the Black ; 
the Blue is actuaUy'huried, as are also the Spangled and the 
Partridge ; whilst the Columbian never lived an3^hing 
but the most gasping of lives. No Rock has made any 
appeal to utility breeders but the Buff. Undoubtedly this 
variety possesses better laying powers than do any of its 
sister varieties, and had it not been for the fact that the 
Buff Orpington had about exhausted the possibilities so far 
as Buff fowls were concerned this Rock might very well 
have reached great heights of fame. AU these Rocks have 
single combs. Years ago an attempt was made to popular- 
ise a Rose-comb Barred Rock, but despite hectic efforts the 
thing fell dismally flat. The poultry-keeping public will 
welcome pretty nearly anything in the way of a novelty, but 
it is generally admitted that the type of the Rock calls for 
a single comb as a dominant characteristic, as that of the 
Wyandotte calls for a rose comb. 



To the late William Cook belonged whatever precise 
honour is attached to the manufacture of the Orpington 
fowl, named thus after the village in Kent where, at the 
time, Mr. Cook lived. Until eclipsed in recent years by 
the remarkably swift advance of the Sussex, it stood, this 
Orpington, easily head and shoulders in front of any other 
purely British-made breed. By crossing the Minorca, the 
Langshan, the Rock, and possibly other breeds. Cook 
evolved in the eighties a black breed of pronounced utility 
qualities which immediately secured for both itself and its 
originator much fame. But between the Black Orpington 
of Cook's day and the Black Orpington as exhibited in this 
year of grace the difference is vast, profound, well-nigh 
incredible. Immeasurably more beautiful is this modern 
edition ; huge, too, in comparison. But these advances have 
been purchased at a price. Gone are the boasted laying 
powers : the present Black Orpington lays its thirty eggs a 
year and rests the remainder of the time. It is clumsy, none 
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too hardy : and except for such specimens as can win, is 
practically unsaleable. The Buff, originated some years 
after the Black, is well on the same weary path ; the White, 
after a wild extravagant tossing boom, has landed itself 
on the death-ending trail ; the Blue never did anything 
more than feebly splutter ; the Red expired the moment 
after its birth ; the Jubilee, the Spangled, the Cuckoo, after 
repeated efforts to gain favour, apparently gave up the ghost 
in sheer despair. Well, and what then remains of this 
Orpington that once was the pride of English poultrymen ? 
in good and sweet truth, precious little. 

But as the Orpington has declined the Sussex has sprung 
up into fame and power, the present decade having seen 
something closely approaching a sensational boom. Why 
precisely a breed, ancient as any this country has produced, 
and for generations unknown outside the marches of the 
county which gave the breed its name, should suddenly 
leap into vast popularity it is impossible to say with any 
exactness. Undoubtedly this Sussex is one of the best 
general purpose fowls extant, unquestionably it deserves 
the fullest and widest recognition. But in themselves these 
facts are nothing. There are at least a score of varieties 
to-day stagnant or unknown, which possess points every 
whit as meritorious as those paraded by breeds enjopng 
huge popularity. I am inclined to think that firstly, the 
utility boom, and secondly, the patriotic urge, started, 
fanned, and inordinately developed in the years of war, 
sweeping all before them in the first gasp of peace, were in 
the main responsible. But whatever the precise cause the 
Light Sussex sprang into instant and well-nigh incredibly 
huge fame. 

It is in its way a taking bird, this Light Sussex. Marked 
like a Columbian Wyandotte, but flourishing a single comb, 
it is a pretty big bird of considerable length of body, and has 
the white legs demanded by the section of the public that 
still believes Noah voyaged in the Ark, that Adam was 
miraculously created, that it is unlucky to spiU the salt. 
Naturally enough, with the boom in the Light variety, 
public attention turned to the others bearing the Sussex 
name. The Speckled, the Red, the Brown, have all found 
considerable support, though it is supremely doubtful if 
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they will ever climb the heights reached by the Light. 
Latest of all is the Buff and this variety, seeing that its 
originators have been wise enough to give it a decorated 
neck hackle similar to the one flourished by the Light, is 
I think in for a considerable vogue. The White, generations 
ago, was existent, but in the face of the competition of 
other similar varieties, was discreetly and unostentatiously 
given early burial. Since those days, however, the White 
Leghorn and the White Orpington have fallen upon evil 
days, the White Wyandotte is already visibly tottering. In 
view of these facts the efforts that are being made to 
resuscitate the White Sussex may prove successful How 
long the Sussex boom wiU last is doubtful. I venture to 
think not for any remarkably extended period. The fowl 
is being bred too big for the retention, in the face of selective 
exhibition breeding concentrated on the development of 
size, of its utUity qualities. In this lies its ultimate death 
kneU. But at the moment, provided a footing can be 
obtained in the Sussex world, there is money for the breeder. 



Whether the Langshan, as originally imported into 
England a matter of fifty years ago, was in any way a dis- 
tinct breed, or whether it was, as breeders of other rival 
fowls asserted, neither more nor less than the Black Cochin 
parading its beauties under another name, is not now of 
very much importance : but it is certain enough that the 
two brands of Langshan exhibited to-day bear but small 
relation either in blood or appearance to those first importa- 
tions. When the rival candidates for the leadership of 
a Non-conforming mission faU out, one of the two sets up 
a special tabernacle of his own ; and apparently this is 
precisely the procedure adopted by the breeders of these 
imported Asiatics dubbed Langshans after the first skirmish 
with established interests. Manifestly would it in every 
way have been better for one of the two, it would have 
mattered little which, to coin another and brand-new 
name. But evidently neither the exploiters of one nor of the 
other thought of it, or, conceivably, both were equally and 
utterly stupid. In consequence, the one bearing nearer 
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resemblance to the original type was dubbed the Croad 
Langshan, a Miss Croad being the original importer ; 
whilst the other brand rejoiced in the cognomen of the 
Modern Langshan. At the moment I am not concerned 
with the Modem Langshan. Well, this Croad, after the 
usual initial boom, dropped into comparative obscurity, 
until a matter of two years ago, when the public, in one of 
its unexplainable fits, suddenly discovered the breed's 
utiUty possibilities and the rich beauty of the deep brown 
Langshan egg : hence the increased attention devoted to 
a remarkably deserving fowl. That the Croad Langshan is 
worthy of all the support that an erratic body of fanciers 
can give it is undeniable. It is hardy, an excellent though 
not a phenomenal layer, a good table fowl ; it presents, to 
those who can see beauty in a black fowl, attractiveness 
to no limited degree ; it offers no unclimbable obstacles in 
its breeding. True enough, there is the leg feathering to 
contend with, but its comparative scantiness need not 
cause anyone on this account to turn regretfully aside. 

In addition -to more than a suspicion of similarity in 
shape, in common with the Croad Langshan, has the Bame- 
velder the capabihty of producing in numbers brown eggs of 
excessive richness. One of the newest additions, so far 
as England is concerned, to the list of breeds is this Dutch 
Bamevelder, and with huge strides has it pushed its way to 
the front. Like most breeds that meet with success its 
varieties are increasing numerically. There is the Part- 
ridge, there is the Double-laced, and there is the Black. It 
is a pretty safe assumption, providing the popularity of the 
Bamevelder holds, that other colours wiU follow in quick 
succession. I have already asserted that nearly every 
popular breed is a mongrel ; but while it is one thing to be 
a mongrel, it is entirely another thing to look it. And 
that the Bamevelder looks what it is, to the unprejudiced 
observer, is undeniable. I have seen this Dutch fowl at 
the EngUsh shows ; I have seen it, too, in its native country 
where it is looked upon as being of small account and in 
point of fact has only jumped into exhibition favour since 
English fanciers discovered its beauty ; and in its make-up 
I cannot see even a germ of attractiveness. The ways of the 
fancier, however, are strange enough in all conscience, and 
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so long as his tinkerings do not destroy its really excellent 
utility powers, the breeding and showing of the Barnevelder 
will, to anyone who can achieve a modicum of show-pen 
success, doubtless prove eminently profitable. 

Pretty nearly simultaneously two new black breeds 
(so-called), appeared. Both were plainly aUied to the 
Orpington ; both were exotic ; the one hailing from the 
States, the other from far-away Australia. Now this 
Australorp, as the Antipodean product was originally called, 
or Austral Orpington as it has been re-christened, is prac- 
tically a facsimile of the old Black Orpington that Cook 
originated half a century ago. Despite its utility qualities, 
which are indisputable, the fact that wastrels from the 
yards of Black Orpington breeders are often enough typical 
Austral Orpingtons has already seriously affected the 
breed's prospects. 

The new American is the Jersey Black Giant. This 
enormous nigger breed does not seem to be making the 
headway which it deserves, and which, truth to tell, I was, 
a couple of years ago, inclined to anticipate. Possessing 
a goodly share of the elements that go to the making of 
vast success — exotic origin, an original and a novel name, 
striking appearance, excellent utiHty qualities — the marvel 
is that this giant has not moved along the path to fame 
with strides commensurate with its name. If the accoimts 
of its devotees are in any way to be believed, when it comes 
to quickness of growth, laying powers, and hardiness, it 
can give points, this Black Giant, to every other breed on 
earth. In shape it resembles strikingly a huge Rhode 
Island Red ; while there is none of the fluf&ness and 
roundness of the Cochin or Orpington. At the moment, it 
presents, beyond doubt, opportunities to the novice ; 
especially to the novice who has the knack of booming 
quiescent breeds. 

5 
Thus ends the list of the more popular, the more pro- 
gressive, and the most opportunity-presenting general 
purpose breeds, with their varieties of varying vogues and 
prospects. There are, however, many others, most of 
which are as moribund as a man afflicted with senile decay. 
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True, a few have never had their full possibilities exhausted. 
True, too, it is that properly handled, more than one might 
for a time, at any rate, bring remunerative results, and, 
in addition, some slight modicum of fame. There is the 
added inducement that the cost of starting with the best 
available stock need not be in any way heavy. 

On the score of antiquity first place could well be given 
to the Dorking. Lewis Wright has it that the breed was 
brought over by Caesar and his Romans : the evidence 
for the tale is about as weU authenticated as that of Alfred 
burning the cakes. Ancient it is, though, as breeds go, 
beyond doubt, and that it has been crossed with a miscellany 
of other breeds is equally certain. Its fame rests largely 
on its table properties, and on its possession of a fifth and 
entirely superfluous toe. It exists, or did exist, in Silver- 
grey, White, Dark, Red, and Cuckoo varieties ; but one 
rarely sets eyes on anything but the Silver-grey, the Dark, 
and, to a much lesser extent, the Red. 

Plainly observable is the Hamburgh cross in the Redcap, 
another of England's old breeds. Its feature of distinction 
is an immense glorified rose comb, which must inconvenience 
the bird tremendously. Much heavier in build than the 
Hamburgh, it adds table properties to laying powers, and 
in addition possesses hardihood to an extraordinary degree. 
Why this Redcap has never attracted much attention be- 
yond the confines of Derbyshire and Yorkshire is surprising. 
I am not at all sure its booming is yet beyond the doing. 
Certainly the breed deserves the widest and fullest recogni- 
tion : it hums with possibilities. Why no one was astute 
enough in those patriotism-oozing years of war, to set it 
on the way to giddy fame, is to me cause for marvel : 
conceivably this Redcap may, for its opportunity, have to 
await another war. 

The third of the old English breeds to be mentioned 
in this particular chapter is the Game Fowl, now for 
purposes of distinction called the Old English Game. Up 
to the year 1835, when cock-fighting was declared illegal, 
Game Fowls were bred especially and exclusively for fighting 
and the old Fighting Game of a hundred years ago was 
essentially diff^ent from the specimens of Old English 
Game we see in the show pens to-day. StiU, pugnacious to 
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a degree is the Old English cock. The breed's beauty is of 
a striking order ; its utility qualities comprise table 
properties of an exceptional kind ; good though not 
extraordinary laying powers, and considerable hardiness 
and virility. Its breeding is not by any means a simple 
affair ; its showing is largely in the hands of professional 
experts ; it is quarrelsome and vindictive ; in addition, 
exhibition cocks are invariably dubbed and trimmed ; 
and although this removal of the comb, lobes and wattles 
is by no means the formidable task it sounds, and neither 
requires a surgeon's skill nor the use of an anaesthetic, it is 
not to be lightly undertaken by the novice, nor to be per- 
formed in the presence of unnecessary witnesses who may 
have strong objections to what after aU is a species of 
cruelty hard to justify. Such, then, are the disadvantages 
of the Old English Game, and these same disadvantages 
are sufficient to restrict its breeding and showing consider- 
ably. Its varieties are many : Spangled, Black-red, 
Brown-red, Duckwing, Pile, White, Black, Henny, Birchen, 
and others. 



For some unexplainable reason there is in England, 
likewise in America, a dislike, unexpressed perhaps, but 
none the less big and grisly in its effects, against the hen 
parading anything exceptional in the way of ornamentation. 
One can understand this in respect to the frankly bizarre : 
one can understand it as regards those which have nothing 
to show in their favour but purely decorative feathering or 
appendages ; but where the decorative is found in con- 
junction with utiUty quaUties of the first water, something 
closely akin to prejudice seems to be at work. Here, in 
instance, are three breeds of French origin : the Houdan, 
the Faverolles, the Fleche ; and not one member of the trio 
can boast a following worthy of its talents. For all are 
good table birds, can turn out eggs better than any Orping- 
ton, and assuredly possess more in the way of distinction 
of appearance. The Houdan has a butterfly comb, a ball 
of feathers like a woman's hat on the crown of its head, 
and the five-toed foot of the Dorking. It is mottled after 
the fashion of an Ancona. Some would call it pretty, this 
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Houdan ; others would spit out at the mere contemplation 
of what they would unhesitatingly term its ugliness : but 
no one could deny its uniqueness. I can only think the 
pubUc is suspicious of the flesh or of the eggs of these fowls, 
much as it jibs at eating an exotic ornamental duck or a 
prize rabbit. 

The FaveroUes, muffled, bearded and feather-legged, is 
distinctly less outre in appearance in comparison with the 
Houdan, and has, too, a decidedly bigger vogue. The 
Salmon variety is the favourite, but there are Whites, 
Buffs, and Lavenders. 

At one time or other the old Spanish and Polish fowls 
have evidently had their hands in the make-up of the 
Flfeche. It is a big, black, rangy bird, wearing a two-horned 
comb, possessed of good table and egg-laying properties. 
But, it seems, this Fleche is pretty nearly ready for burial. 
A pity, a great pity, this. 

Few breeds of its own can Scotland boast, and these few 
do httle more than stagnate in regions north of the Tweed. 
The Scots Grey is one. Old it undeniably is. Its reputa- 
tion is that ot a remarkably hardy fowl, blessed with table 
and egg-producing qualities of the highest degree. Practic- 
ally unloiown anjrwhere but in Scotland it makes small 
enough headway even there. And no wonder. One can 
describe it as a small and badly-marked Rock : the descrip- 
tion cannot weU be beaten. 

Somewhat similar, except that it possesses a rose comb, 
is the Dominique, an American breed which, besides 
resembling strongly a diminutive Rock, beyond doubt made 
possible the Rock's actual birth. It is known not at all 
outside America, nor is it likely to be. 



There is a very general idea, fallacious to a degree, that 
the Rhode Island White is somehow or other connected 
with the Rhode Island Red. The Red and the White are 
thought to be sister varieties of the same breed, to wit, 
the Rhode Island. This is nonsense. There is, firstly, no 
such breed as the Rhode Island. Secondly, I very much 
doubt whether the Rhode Island White was ever (teamed 
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of until the phenomenal success of the Rhode Island Red 
gave birth in the brain of some enterprising fancier to the 
idea of a Rhode Island White. It was a great idea, finely 
conceived, deliberately and splendidly put into operation, 
and if ever enterprise deserved success most assuredly 
did this. I, for one, while visiting the States, was struck 
with the breed's possibilities, and in the main, too, was I 
responsible for its cult in England and for the formation of a 
Club. But in America it failed and failed most signally. 
And in England, if an5d;hing, its failure was even more com- 
plete. That its nearness in appearance to the White Rock 
on the one hand and to the Wliite Wyandotte on the other, 
was a delicate and dangerous point I knew fuU weU. This 
danger could, I thought, be successfully overcome ; for, 
after all, the differential points of many breeds as regards 
shape pertain more to the imagination than to reality. 
I did not, however, anticipate the stupendously nugatory 
effect of the wholesale exhibition in the Rhode Island White 
classes of Rocks and Wyandottes. This, then, largely 
paralysed all pioneer work, and to finish the thing off effec- 
tively the American Poultry Association refused to recognise 
the Single-comb variety. It was a death blow. And thus, 
reaUsing that no amount of strenuous endeavour could Uft 
the Rhode Island White to vast popularity, I dropped the 
whole thing with the speed one drops a red-hot poker. In 
America and in England the breed may, and no doubt wUl, 
struggle on feebly for years : it will, too, offer opportunities 
to beginners for the securing of fame of a certain kinder- 
garten brand and some tolerably easy winning, but these 
seem to represent the extreme limits of its possibilities. 

The Buckeye is another American which, despite frantic 
efforts on the part of its supporters, never climbs out of the 
gutter. Its colour is very nearly that of a Rhode Island 
Red : its shape is much akin to that of an Indian Game. 
Flourishing a pea comb and blessed with excellent utihty 
qualities, it can earn its keep in very nearly any conditions. 
England saw a few specimens a matter of a dozen years ago, 
but the breed failed dismally in its efforts to tempt the 
patronage of the public. 

Newest of the new, so far as America is concerned, is the 
Cbantecler. A white fowl this, medium in size and yellow- 
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legged. If any specimens have been imported they have 
not come within range of my eye. Here there may possibly 
be an opportunity for someone with enterprise. 

Originated by the late Oscar Smart, the Mendel (named 
presumably after the monk responsible for the biological 
doctrine of Mendehsm) is a single-combed, long-backed, 
deep-bodied, medium-sized fowl, existing in Black, White, 
Buff, and Blue varieties, and for which great utilitarian 
claims are made. But however justifiable these claims may 
be, and doubtless are, in a period of time covering at the 
very least aU of a dozen years, its growth in popularity has 
left it still obscure to the point weU-nigh of extinction. 



CHAPTER III 

THE LAYING BREEDS 

Head and shoulders above all the rest of the hghtv thin, 
nervous, flighty breeds stands, beyond the suspicion of a 
doubt, at this identical moment, the Leghorn. It is a 
relatively safe assumption that the utihty farms of America 
and England are populated by White Leghorns to the tune 
of seventy-five per cent. The fact that the several varieties 
of Leghorn are as varied in shape as are the contents of a 
bag of potatoes, does not affect the matter of the breed's 
popularity, though the finding of the true Leghorn t5^e 
is a puzzle besides which a game of mah-jong is stupendously 
simple. In instance, the American exhibition White 
Leghorn, beyond the bare fact of its colour, presents no 
features of kinship to the English exhibition Wbite Leghorn ; 
the utility White Leghorn as bred and shown in these 
islands presents in its outward aspect not a shadow of 
relationship to either the one or the other of these exhibition 
forms. The one exhibition t3^e has been crossed with the 
Minorca, the other with the Wyandotte ; the utility has 
been crossed with — everything and anything! Strictly 
speaking, there are three distinct varieties of White Leg- 
horn. No amount of argument on the part of nincompoops 
that " colour makes the variety " can alter this indisputable 
fact. And of the three the utility variety is the only one 
claiming vast popularity. The exhibition variety of 
America has a considerable following : the exhibition 
variety of Britain, a huge, gawky, ugly, long-legged 
monstrosity, carr37ing a comb like a lump of raw beef, is 
very nearly defimct. It is in the hands of a mere handful 
of skilled breeders and the novice has as much chance of 
winning the Palace, without the very thorough utilisation 
of his cheque-book, as he has of becoming King of England. 
As a layer this exhibition variety is quite useless. 

38 
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The utility variety is indubitably an excellent egg- 
producer. In addition, it is essentially hardy. A bastard 
Leghorn, true enough, but eminently profitable to keep 
where lajdng alone is the object aimed at. 

Next in order of popularity comes the Black, a variety 
much nearer the type of the Leghorn as first bred in this 
country. Here utUity and show points are combined in the 
one variety, and of aU the Leghorns I should say this offers 
the most inducements to the beginner. The Blue, after 
much drum-banging, has pretty well fizzled out ; the Red, 
never growing beyond the stage of a first cross, is dead ; the 
Exchequer, despite hectic booming, lingers in agony ; the 
Brown, with all its attractiveness, has been very nearly 
killed by consistent cornering, coupled with breeding 
difficulties. The Buff, the Cuckoo, the Duckwiag, and the 
Pile, if not already dead, are afflicted with cancer. 

The Ancona is so closely allied to the Leghorn, and bears 
such unmistakable evidence of having descended from it, 
that it might very well have ranked as another variety. 
There is, for example, far more similarity in shape in the 
Black Leghorn and the Ancona than there is in the White 
and Black Leghorns. The resemblance of the Exchequer 
Leghorn to the Ancona is so marked that the one has on 
occasion been sold for the other. Unconsciously or con- 
sciously, and I am inclined to think the former, the origina- 
tors of the breed wisely gave it a new name — as an addition 
to the huge array of Leghorns, it is safe to asstmie its popu- 
larity would have been sketchy and evanescent. But 
with the attraction of exoticism and a strange handle, this 
piebald, bastard Leghorn attracted much attention and 
speedUy began to push other breeds from their comfortable 
but precarious perches. It had vigour, hardiness, excellent 
la5nng powers to trot out in turn, and these, as matters 
to be shouted about, have helped it to the front. Not 
that its vogue has been in any way sensational ; not that 
this Ancona is going to bring to anyone a fortune large or 
small. But it should pay and at that pay pretty well, and 
it is and will probably remain for a few years, a profitable 
breed to handle. There is a Rose-comb variety, but this is 
only recommendable to those looking for kudos easily gained, 
and with the gaining leading to nowhere in particular. 

Better than the Leghorn, better if anything than the 
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Ancona, as a super-laying fowl, do I fancy, if given the 
chance, the Bresse would prove itself to be. It is small, 
it carries nothing much in the way of ornamental effects ; 
it flies with a proficiency that drives one to caustic pro- 
fanity, but it lays with unremitting industry and its eggs are 
large eggs. The Black or the White, it matters not a jot 
which be chosen ; either wiU satisfy, in the matter of laying. 
Out of all the laying breeds, purely for the production of 
eggs, I should not hesitate in my choice : it would be the 
Bresse. Prospects in the exhibition world are, I vastly fear, 
so far as money-making is concerned, ^;he reverse of rosy. 
It resembles far too much a utility Leghorn does this Bresse. 



As reckonings go to-day it was in times of antiqioity that 
the Minorca was justly and widely famed as a champion 
layer of a huge white egg. And coincidentally this same 
Black Minorca was a power in the exhibition world ; it was 
in evidence at every show, big and little, the country 
through. But with the passing of years, Minorca fanciers, 
as fanciers generally have a habit of doing, collectively 
worked their wicked wUl on the breed : by selective breed- 
ing, and by surreptitious crossing, they changed a medium- 
sized, graceful, alert, heavy and large egg-laying fowl, into 
a stilty, knock-kneed, gawky, lugubrious giant, wearing 
as ornaments a comb and a pair of lobes that looked hke 
the ironic appendages placed there by a hedonistic god, and 
laying its large egg not daily but weekly. Thereafter the 
pubUc in its bulk left the breeding of the Minorca to those 
who could see in these monstrosities anything to admire. 
And so the breed went on, year after year, reaching further 
milestones on the road to stagnation, until in the years 
immediately following the world war its handful of 
adherents, faced with the grim likelihood of utter extinction, 
and with panic biting deep, hastily remodelled their stand- 
ard, cutting down with large sabre cuts (on paper) the 
comb, the lobes, the wattles ; likewise the gawky carriage 
and stilty form. Certainly the result has been a consider- 
able extension of interest in the Minorca : indeed, if the 
Club could keep the aU-round judges from messing up and 
largely discounting its work, there might be possibilities 
of the Minorca rearing up its head again with some shadow 
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of its old pride. At the worst the breed is saved from actual 
burial ; at the best it may in the end have a sort of pocket 
boom. Apparently the White variety is dead ; but there 
is a Rose-comb Black that strives diligently for prosperity. 
Whether the rehabilitation of the Single-comb Minorca wUl 
carry with it the Rose-comb remains to be seen : personally, 
I think not. A Rose-comb Minorca is in the same boat as 
a Single-comb Hamburgh : it is a bastard child, and gets 
all a bastard's neglect. 

It is an undeniable fact that no so-caUed blue fowl has 
evpx achieved lasting popularity in this or any other 
country. Time after time has a new blue variety been 
heralded with much clanging of C5Tnbals, and time after 
time, after a short sizzling flare, has it smashed to primitive 
splinters. The reason need tire no one in its seeking. 
Every blue breed (in reality there is no such thing as a 
blue fowl — blue in this respect meaning anything from dove- 
grey to dirty-slate) presents difficulties in breeding that 
cause anyone but an ecstatic enthusiast to blaspheme, 
sweat, and finally give up the thing in sheer unutterable 
.despair. Not that the Andalusian, as representing the 
pick of the blue collection, is not, when existent in some- 
thing approaching perfection of shape, style, colour, and 
lacing, an attractive fowl. It is. But attractiveness can 
be purchased at too high a price. So it blunders on, this 
Andalusian, with its own small following, steering clear 
of actual extinction. And it provides pseudo-scientists, 
poultry lecturers, dabblers in Mendelism, arm-chair experts, 
and sundry others who have no more knowledge of the 
breeding of Andalusians than they have of rearing lion- 
cubs, with much material for learned expositions that bear 
as little relation to actual truth as do the utterances of a 
politician, or an evangeUst, or a theosophist. 

From Belgium came, in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, the Campine — not in the form we know it now, 
but in colour and markings at any rate more like a Silver- 
pencilled Hamburgh. It met, in those early days, with 
some slight success, followed by stagnation for a number 
of years ; eventually, round about 1912, flaring up in a 
rocket-like boom, both in England and in the States. Short- 
lived was this boom and to-day, neither in the show arena 
nor in the utility world is the Campine a breed whose com- 
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petition is to be seriously feared. A small Leghorn-sized 
fowl, silver-hackled, prettily marked on body and breast 
with bl9,ck, single-combed, dark-legged, and a really 
excellent layer of a large white egg. It has its disadvantages 
however. It is possessed of a capacity for flying that drives 
one to helpless profanity and distressful despair. The 
breeding of exhibition specimens is a most disappointing 
task ; there is the highly developed propensity for search- 
ing forbidden ground ; and there is a delicacy of constitution 
which renders the rearing of the chickens a task for a nurse 
or other patience-endowed woman. Other breeds, however, 
having all these disadvantages retain their popularity and 
it is a matter of surprise to me that the Campine is not 
widely bred and vastly exhibited. For beauty it surpasses 
most ; its laying powers are splendid : most assuredly 
does it deserve success. There is a Golden variety even 
less popular than the older Silver ; and once I believe an 
attempt, strangled at the very outset, was tentatively made 
to introduce a White. 

If sheer outstanding beauty had anji:hing to do with it, 
which despite many statements to the decided contrary it 
has not — ^there are varieties of the Hamburgh which would 
be easily the most popular fowls on earth. Nothing in 
domestic creation in any way approaches, in the matter of 
artistic beauty, the Silver-spangled, the Gold-spangled, and 
the Gold-penciUed Hamburghs. And one sees them where ? 
At the biggest shows of the year in tolerable quantities. 
At a very few smaller shows in the West Riding of York- 
shire. At Madison Square Garden, at the Chicago 
Coliseum, and at Boston : three shows out of the hundreds 
in America. But the breed in all its varieties, if it shows 
no sign of rivaUing in popularity the various bastards of the 
day, similarly shows no signs of ever becoming actually 
extinct. It has its own especial following in a band of 
remarkably enthusiastic breeders and exhibitors. The one 
implies the other, for no one keeps Hamburghs to decorate 
local creation and no one keeps them to gamble with in the 
utility classes. There is usually what is termed a Ham- 
burgh " king," and a select entourage : the lot of them 
compete amongst themselves and quarrel nicely over the 
spoils. But it is rare indeed for any outsider to manage 
the lifting of so much as a prize, much less a trophy. It is 
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not that the Hamburgh cult is against new recruits. It 
very emphatically isn't. But there are secrets of breeding 
and secrets of exhibiting that are as jealously guarded as a 
formula for the manufacture of artificial diamonds. With- 
out this secret knowledge the begianer has the smallest 
chance of ever annexing a first prize at a show worth the 
winning. As a consequence, he tries and tries until his 
patience wears to rags ; he curses the ridiculous Bruce-and- 
the-spider story ; and ever afterwards with unremitting 
industry discourages anyone else from making the attempt. 
The Hamburgh was and is a good layer but its eggs are 
smaU. Of the various varieties the Black is the most 
popular, largely because it presents fewer difficulties in the 
matter of breeding. The Silvers and the Golds, both 
Spangled and Pencilled, involve double-mating with all its 
unending bother. 



In 1912, or it may have been 1913, the Sicilian Buttercup, 
via America, and with much attendant drum-banging, 
arrived in these isles. Its rise was rocket-like ; its fall to 
something approaching stagnancy was startlingly sudden 
and complete. In the days of its brief reign there was no 
such thing as varietal particularisation. The Buttercup, as 
it was called, signified a butter-coloured hen and a reddish- 
golden cock, both parading combs of peculiar cup-Uke 
formation. Hence, as its supporters were at much pains 
to point out, the name Buttercup : Butter signifying the 
colour, cup adequately describing the comb. With the 
passing of years almost inevitably other varieties have 
arisen, to wit, the Brown, a sort of spurious Brown Leghorn ; 
the Silver ; the Duckwing : the original Buttercup having 
annexed the name of Golden. And coincidentally with 
much discreetness has the philplogy of the breed's nomen- 
clature been comfortably buried and conveniently for- 
gotten. In addition, there is the Sicihan Flowerbird, which 
presents the appearance of a Golden Buttercup after a 
mesalliance with the kind of hen that usually decorates 
the farmer's dunghill. Originally, I am inclined to think, 
the deviation was produced in a spirit of rivalry with the 
breeders of the Buttercup proper. Buttercups and Flower- 
birds both are goodish layers of large eggs and have distinct 
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possibilities. They fly like pheasants, which is something 
of a drawback. But another and bigger disadvantage from 
the novice's point of view lies in the fact that each breed 
lends itself to consistent faking. 

To the catalogue of redundant breeds there is no visible 
end. Where precisely lies the Old English Pheasant Fowl's 
claim to even a shadow of distinction would for the finding 
require much weary searching. It is neither more nor less 
than a cross-bred, indistinguishable from the nondescript 
forerunners of the Hamburgh as we know it to-day. Like 
all cross-breds, it is hardy, vigorous, an excellent layer, and 
as such is strongly to be recommended for purely utihty 
purposes. Its varieties are Silver, Gold, Black, and White ; 
and, granted continued success, others may with easy 
confidence be expected. 

The Marsh Daisy is another breed in process of formation. 
The males, as originally exhibited, were somewhat like a 
Golden Buttercup, the females reminiscent of a Wheaten 
Game with a Hamburgh comb. These are now called 
Wheatens. Buffs, Whites, Browns, are already recognised 
varieties, with Blacks knocking at the door. This breed 
again has excellent utUity properties, but I fear its departure 
from the cross-bred stage wUl mean a likeness to estabhshed 
breeds so strong as to abolish even the small distinction 
necessary for the tilting at big success in the exhibition world. 

Then there is the Lakenf elder. Scarcely known this, 
and yet withal one of the most attractive breeds ever seen 
in a show-pen. The bigness of a Hamburgh, with a single 
comb and black legs, it carries a black hackle and saddle, 
and a white body. A pretty good layer is this Lakenfelder, 
though not to be classed with the Leghorn or the Ancona. 
Like the Campine its rearing presents some difficulties ; its 
breeding leads to mammoth disappointments ; its roving 
disposition and powers of flight drive one to use tabooed 
words. Hence its mighty neglect ; its position verging 
perilously on extinction. But it indubitably presents big 
opportunities. A little judicious crossing would remove 
the delicacy of constitution and develop the laying powers 
without necessarily altering to any alarming extent the 
breed's appearance. Gratuitously I present the scheme 
to anyone who cares to try it. 



CHAPTER IV 

ORNAMENTAL BREEDS 

Standing prominently amidst the few that are unquestion- 
ably at the head of the list of purely ornamental breeds, and 
bracketed together, are the Cochin and the Brahma. It is 
not that for sheer beauty of colour and markings there is 
not many another breed that can equal and in fact well 
surpass either the one or the other ; it is the majestic 
appearance, added to the beautiful markings of the Light 
variety, and the delectable, lustrous colours of the Dark, 
that mark the Brahma as a bird, which, when it comes to the 
choice of a gracefvd ornament for a weU-cut lawn, cannot, 
in the matter of such everyday things as cocks and hens, 
very well be beaten ; it is its gigantic bulk and profuse 
feathering that stamp the more orthodox coloured Cochin 
as a serious rival of the Brahma for the self-same purpose. 
But here the virtues of both Brahma and Cochin begin and 
end. As layers they may, with vast efforts, manage to 
average an egg a week per bird. Apart from tip-top exhi- 
bition specimens, there is no sale for the birds, and even at 
that the supply of show specimens well exceeds the demand. 
AH of which factors have sufficed to bring about the present 
position, which sees the Cochin virtually extinct, and the 
Brahma elephantinely following in its steps. There are 
Light and Dark Brahmas ; and there are White, Buff, 
Black and Partridge Cochins. They are pretty nearly all 
in the same stage of seniUty. 



In the Yokohama is represented perhaps the greatest 
degree of ornamentation in domestic fowl life. Originally 
imported from Japan, the breed, despite excellent laying 
abilities, hardiness, and uniquely attractive appearance, 
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has never appealed to the general public. Its peculiarity 
of plumage, which renders it strikingly dissimilar to any 
other breed, is the main cause of this unpopularity. The 
tail is long and sweeping, in the male often measuring as 
much as four or five feet. Obviously such a bird is not for 
the ordinary poultry-keeper ; obviously it is unsuitable 
for the backyarder. There are, too, difficulties connected 
with its exhibition at shows, entailing the provision of 
special pens ; and its transport by raH is not the simple 
matter it is with other breeds. But despite every dis- 
advantage one can think of, the Yokohama could be more 
widely bred. There is for anyone blessed with suitable 
facilities for its keeping and breeding, undoubtedly a good 
opening, and, I venture to think, a profitable one. Its 
varieties are Duckwing, Spangled and White. 

Although bearing no relationship to the Yokohama, and 
not in the same street in the matter of beauty, a graceful 
fowl in truth is the Black Sumatra Game. Here, too, 
wealth of feather and extension of tail are the main features. 
While there is none of that abnormal length which is so 
characteristic of the Yokohama's tail, the Siunatra cock's 
extension of plumage is frequently sufficient to sweep the 
ground. The colour is wholly black, carrjdng a sheen more 
brilliant even than that seen on the Hamburgh, the Lang- 
shan, or the Orpington. The Sumatra is hardy, attractive, 
easy to breed. Strange it is that the breed has not at- 
tracted more adherents. To the amateur fancier who is 
satisfied with a breed that pays its way, and who is 
ambitious to decorate his room with trophies, there are 
distinct possibilities in the Sumatra Game Fowl. 

The beauty of the PoUsh is indisputable. Equally in- 
disputable is the uniqueness given the breed by its large, 
globular head ornamentation, its abundant mufBings, its 
lack of comb. The colours are Golden, Silver, White, 
Chamois, White-crested Black, White-crested Blue, Black, 
Buff, Ermine, and several others. Here again one marvels 
at the hugeness of the neglect. For the PoUsh Fowl to-day 
trembles on the verge of extinction. It is not, admittedly, 
the backyarders' fowl ; it is undeniably deUcate ; but to 
the lover of beautiful birds, who is not obsessed with money- 
making, there are opportunities here. 



CHAPTER V 

THE BIZARRE BREEDS 

It takes, I think, a peculiarly educated eye to see the exact 
beauty in any one of the stilty breeds, to wit, the Modern 
Game, the Modern Langshan, the Malay, the Aseel. They 
make a nice quartette. One could imagine the particular 
god who has had the handling of bird life lifting up his 
hands in extravagant horror and disclaiming any share in 
their creation. 

'Die Modern Game was evolved from the Old English 
or Fighting Game, the process apparently having been the 
consistent selection for breeding of the longest -legged and 
longest-necked birds. But as ideas respecting reach and 
length of limb became more extravagant, breeders in a 
hurry, tired of the selective game, which, too, had its 
very decided limits, made a jump forward by the simple 
process of crossing with the Malay. And for a matter of 
years this taU, slim, elongated breed had its reign, thence to 
shp into comparative obscurity. In this obscurity it exists 
at this precise moment and no efforts of its supporters 
seem able to Uft it to even a moderate degree of popularity. 
The varieties are Black-breasted Red, Brown-red, Silver 
Duckwing, Golden Duckwing, Birchen, Pile, and others. 
Not for the beginner, the money-maker, the fame-seeker 
is this Modem Game. 

And the Langshan, be it Black, or Blue, or White, is in 
little better plight ; indeed, it is rare to see specimens even 
at the biggest shows of any but the Black variety. The breed 
is reputed to be hardy, a good layer and table fowl. There 
are undoubtedly opportunities for the beginner or amateur 
breeder here, provided he cares for the breed, as although 
specimens are scarce and classes at shows rare, he is not 
prevented altogether from getting a share of the plunder : 
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the Langshan offers no insurmountable obstacles either 
in its showing or its breeding. 

Yet another of the breeds which pursue a lingering 
existence on the border-line of actual extinction is the 
Coucou de Malines. A cumbrous breed with a cumbrous 
name, this Belgian. Plumaged like a Barred Pl5Tnouth 
Rock, with lanky frame, wearing feathers on its legs, it 
lacks sufficient distinction to ever appeal to any but the 
few. Although the Barred is far and away the most widely 
known, there are the White, the Black, the Blue, and the 
Ermine; and, in addition, a turkey-headed variety — the 
T&te de Dindon. To anyone who wants easily acquired 
fame here is uiunistakably an opportunity. It should be 
easy to make a start at small expenditure, but whether 
money would come with the fame is supremely doubtful. 

Of the storky breeds there are still those ancients : the 
Malay and Aseel. If we are to beheve Lewis Wright, these 
are the Methuselahs of poultrydom, but I am very much 
afraid, in his enthusiasm, the estimable Wright displayed 
a woeful credulity for what he read in earlier books, and an 
equally remarkable elasticity in making ancient and not- 
too-detailed descriptions fit modern conditions. However, 
their precise antiquity and origins matter little ; what 
matters a good deal more is the incontrovertible fact that 
to-day anyone blessed with a love for these big-shouldered, 
long-legged, glowering-eyed birds will have to travel many 
weary miles before he claps eyes on so much as a single 
specimen. There are a few breeders of the Malay, I beheve, 
and still fewer of the Aseel ; but apparently not one of the 
handful has the energy to bang even the smallest-sized 
drum. The funeral march is the only record they seem 
to care for. 



As I knew it, a matter of twelve years ago, the Orloff 
cock of mahogany hue was the most gloriously upholstered 
fowl that has ever come before my vision. The first 
specimen I saw caused my eyes to snap wide open. It will 
be remembered by those conversant with Orloff history that 
I took up the breed in all seriousness, did some hectic 
booming, and the Orloff, for a space of three years, was 
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decidedly in the limelight. In 1917 it flopped suddenly, for 
years it has lingered in mortal agony, to-day it is expiring 
visibly and in gasps. Precisely why is not hard to see. 
There was, after the Orloff's first serious bid for fame, some 
very general crossing, mainly with the Rhode Island Red, 
and the result was an Orloff of emasculated beauty. A 
great pity this. For with its glorious plimiage ; its twisting 
bulging neck ; its parrot-like bUl ; its wicked, glowering 
expression ; its beard and mufBings, it is a queer bird in all 
conscience. Originally it existed in Mahogany and Spangled 
varieties, but in later years Whites, Blacks, and Duckwings 
have been added. 

There is a uniqueness about a Creve-Cceur that treads 
closely on actual beauty. The homed comb, almost 
smothered in a huge, globular crest ; the mufilings ; the 
lustrous black plumage, suffice to make a handsome and 
elegant fowl. A fairly good layer and table bird, and, 
apart from the troubles associated with rearing common to 
all breeds carrying superfluous head feathering, presenting 
no particular breeding difficulties, it is a matter for much 
wonder that this Creve is pretty nearly at death's door. 
There are opportunities, naked and vast, in this French 
fowl. I commend the breed to someone with originality 
and energy. 

A queer fowl, too, is the Sultan. Crested horn-combed, 
whiskered and bearded, vulture-hocked, five-toed, and 
feather-legged. The catalogue of abnormalities is a full 
one. The bird is smaU, too, and its snow-white plumage 
is against a fowl wearing so much in the way of superfluous 
feathering. It presents a sorry mess on wet and dirty 
days. On the verge of extinction, it is supremely unlikely 
to achieve even a slight measure of popularity. 

3 

Strange it is that the SUkie has, after a long period of 
stagnation, suddenly leaped into what looks surprisingly 
like a wave of favouritism. Of all breeds this is, beyond 
question, the queerest. It is little more than a bantam in 
size, it carries a crest for a hat, it is five-toed, it is purple- 
faced, it wears a skin very nearly black in colour, and its 
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plumage is nothing but a kind of glorified down. Very 
nearly every Silkie one sees is a White, though there are 
existent, in addition. Blacks and Partridges. As a sitter 
the breed has a tremendous reputation : it covers few 
eggs, true enough, but it displays inordinate keenness and 
has the itch to sit at frequent intervals. Silkies or Cross- 
bred Silkie-Wyandottes are used extensively for hatching 
by those to whom the rearing of early chickens is a matter 
of frantic importance. 

If it isihe ambition of any reader of this work to be able 
to parade in his front garden a specimen of the ugHest 
domestic fowl on earth, then he need scratch his head not 
the fraction of a second as regards the finding of the most 
suitable breed for his purpose. I present it without 
hesitation — the Naked Neck. The only difiiculty may be 
the unearthing of a hen and her mate of this breed for 
stock purposes. From the base of the head to the shoulders 
the fowl's neck is as bare of feathering as the Sahara is of 
trees ; it presents the appearance of an angry red surface 
like the birth-mark on a mans face or the skin of a scalded 
cat. Emanating from Transylvania, in the main, the 
specimens seen have been black, though neither colour of 
plumage, shape of body, nor formation of comb is a matter 
of much importance : the great feature, and the one that 
causes anyone to gape as a youngster does at a circus, is 
that elongated space of moving red flesh. 

Though lacking its spectacularity, running the Naked 
Neck close in the matter of curiosity is the Rumpless Fowl. 
Get a specimen of this breed, a Naked Neck, a Frizzle, a 
Silkie, and a Sultan, and you will possess a museum of 
living curiosities of poultry life that will make the neigh- 
bours stare in wide-eyed wonder. But in any other sense 
the Rumpless Fowl, so called through lacking the fleshy 
terminal which carries the tail, is never kept and never 
seen, except on singularly rare occasions in a variety class. 



It needs an educated (sk) eye to appreciate the peculiar 
beauty of the Indian Game which its enthusiasts continually 
rave about. Heavy in build, blocky in shape, huge in 
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shoulder ; the whole effect is one of a massive frame carried 
on a pair of thick strong legs that for some unaccountable 
reason, and despite their manifest strength, have apparently 
given under the weight they are caUed upon to support. 
The cock's plumage, hard and tight, is a lustrous black ; 
the hen's a rich brown, beautifully and regularly double- 
laced with glossy greenish black. The head is strong, the 
expression somewhat vindictive, the comb triple-pointed, 
when one sees it, which is seldom, as show birds are usually 
dubbed and trimmed. It has no sort of reputation as a 
layer, but is an excellent table fowl. Although not in any 
sense of the word popular, year after year it manages to 
maintain a stable position as an exhibition fowl, competition 
being fierce in its keenness, resulting in tip-top show 
specimens selling at as much as £^0 and £40 apiece, whilst 
mediocre birds have to be killed and eaten. In its exhibit- 
ing, it calls for an expert's knowledge, and the beginner 
wUl find no sort of an opening. 

In the early days of poultry exhibiting the Black Spanish 
occupied a position equivalent to that held by the Rhode 
Island Red at this very day. Its classes were huge and 
keenly contested. Its reputation as a wonderfully good 
layer of large white eggs was unsurpassed. Of Minorca-like 
build, this glistening black fowl with its huge whitewashed 
face was sufficiently unique then : to-day, its appearance 
at a show is sufficient to make one pause and stare and 
wonder. But few are the present-day fanciers who have so 
much as set eyes on a specimen. Once, in years, an odd 
one may be run across at the Dairy or the Palace. The 
practical extinction of the Black Spanish is largely attribut- 
able to the craze for the huge white face, to delicacy brought 
about by consistent in-breeding, and to the need for skilled 
knowledge of trimming for exhibition. 

The Frizzle is nothing but a variation which has been 
perpetuated in fowl life much as a fancier of human beings 
might through selective breeding perpetuate a fur-covered 
man. It is, in short, a heteroclite. It is clumsy, untidy, 
ungraceful, ugly. To say it is beautiful is equivalent to 
sapng that a fat, flat-footed washerwoman is beautiful. 
Its only claim to distinction lies in the feathering curling 
backwards instead of lying flat. These Frizzles are in 
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various colours, are usually rose-combed and of small size. 
Very nearly as idiotic, though not so spectacular, in 
appearance is the Scots Dumpy. The breed exists in many 
colours, and is characterised by carrjdng upon the shortest 
of legs a big body. As a result the Dumpy trundles along 
with the waddling gait of a duck. They appeal, these 
Dumpies, these Frizzles, these Spanish, to the stamp of man 
that patronises the twopenny museums of the country fairs, 
where the world's fattest woman, the man with three legs, 
the child with a horse's head, the hen with duck's feet, pose 
and strut for the edification of hvunanity! 



CHAPTER VI 

THE BANTAMS 

Nearly every breed of fowls has its diminutive prototype, 
the evolution of which has been, in the majority of cases, a 
relatively simple matter of selective breeding. But the 
popularity of the one is no indication as to the popularity 
of the other. Bantam fanciers, as a rule, apart from certain 
exhibitors who use, for the winning of prizes, every breed 
that comes to their hand, represent a class to themselves. 

The main objective in a bantam, naturally, is diminutive- 
ness. The smaller the specimen, provided it retains the 
standard shape, colour, and other peculiarities of its breed, 
the more t5^ical a bantam it is. 

Bearing this in mind it would be superfluous to describe 
the bantam editions of any of the breeds which have their 
large size prototj^pes. But there are bantams which possess 
no such Brobdingnagian ancestors. These particular 
breeds„ have been evolved by crossing existent bantams. 
They are few in number. The most popular of the few is 
the Rosecomb, existent in two varieties. Black and White. 
It is strange that a better name for this breed was not hit 
upon ; assuredly it would be hard to fimd a more unsatis- 
factory one. It sufficiently describes the comb of the bird 
and leaves it at that. In shape it differs, this inadequately 
named Rosecomb, very little from the Hamburgh, except 
in its drooping wings and peculiar head carriage. 

Then there is the Japanese Bantam, existent in Black, 
White, Blue, Grey, Buff, and Black-tailed-White varieties. 
With short legs, trailing wings, perpendicular tail, and 
carrying a wealth of feather, this unique miniature is 
undeniably attractive. The Black-tailed-White, the pretti- 
est of the colours, is most widely kept. 
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Than the Sebright* there is no more beautiful, and 
assuredly no more artistic dwarf in the whole galaxy of 
bantams. The Gold and the Silver are equally pretty. 
Each feather is perfectly eidged with black, and to a marvel- 
lous degree of perfection has this elaboration of markings 
been brought. 

The Booted, with its erect head and tail carriage, its 
vulture hocks, its extravagantly upholstered feet, is 
rapidly nearing extinction. Belgian breeds, both clean- 
legged and feather-legged, appeared in England some few 
years ago, but seem to make little headway. 

It is futile to talk about utility qualities in connection 
with bantams. True enough, some breeds are better layers 
than others, and some, especially the newly established 
varieties, carry more in the way of meat. But to talk 
seriously of utility is to talk utter drivel. The bantam, like 
the Frizzle and the Silkie and the Naked Neck, in sober 
truth, is a heteroclite. It is, moreover, bred purely for 
exhibition purposes. Were it otherwise, there would be 
not the slightest point in making aU these frantic efforts 
to attain diminutiveness. Indeed to such a degree has 
this expressed aim been accomplished that often enough the 
first attempt of the bantam pullet to perform such an 
ordinary, typical and thoroughly utiUtarian act as the 
laying of an egg ensures her own individual extinction. 

* The markings, as well as the short, truncated tail of the Sebright 
cock, provide an interesting instance in fowl life of characters 
peculiar to one sex being transferred by continual selective breeding 
to the other. 



CHAPTER VII 

WATERFOWL 

Recent years have seen many additions to the breeds of 
ducks bred in domestication. There has been much 
attention given to utility duck breeding since the war. 
Geese, if an5^hing, have suffered a reverse. The breeds 
are few and there have been no new additions. A boom in 
geese would quickly alter this. 

In sheer poprdarity, standing head and shoulders above 
every rival, is the Indian Runner Duck. Legend gives it 
that the breed is of ancient origin, coming from India a 
matter of seventy years ago, but whether the tale is of any 
more value than the majority of such legends I neither 
know nor care. At any rate, there is neither doubt nor 
question that the original tj^e was tinkered with tremend- 
ously, and the present Runner bears to it the smallest 
relation either in appearance or breeding. The exhibition 
bird is slim-bodied, bottle-shaped, upright-carriaged, and 
is strikingly dissimilar to the popular conception of a duck. 
It is alert, active, vigorous, possessing rapidity of motion 
and an omnivorous appetite for foraging. As a layer its 
claims are little less than magnificent : as a table fowl it 
has no shadow of a claim at aU. At one time the Fawn and 
White was the only recognised Runner : to-day there are 
the White, the Black, the Fawn, and the Chocolate. 
Essentially a laying duck, where circumstances are pro- 
pitious, the breed is emphatically a profitable one to keep. 
Its management is simple ; its feeding inexpensive. But 
not quite such a simple matter is its successful exhibition. 
Here, training is a point of importance. 

Rapidly breasting forward is the Buff Orpington duck. 
Its combined laying and table properties have earned for it 
a great name in utility circles, and these points, in com- 
parison with much beauty and charm, have brought big 
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entries at the shows. There is a Blue Orpington, too, but 
the colour question presents enormous breeding difficulties, 
and little headway has been made. 

Another new mongrel duck (the Orpington was the result 
of crossing the Runner, the Aylesbury, the Rouen, and 
other breeds) is the Khaki-CampbeU, in which the Runner is 
the predominant cross. They please the eye, these Khakis, 
they are wonderfully good layers, and they provide when 
kiUed something worth the eating. 

The Magpie, too, combines to a pitch of much excellence, 
laying and table qualities. So does the Penguin. So, too, 
does the Coaley Fawn. One can read the accounts given 
by the breeders of each ; one can read the tale of the 
Orpington's powers : finally, one can listen to the story of 
the Khaki-Campbell's achievements ; and, if one has no 
particular preference as regards colour or markings, a fine 
mess one wiU be in when it comes to the matter of making 
a choice. 

In reality the Magpie is the old Welsh Duck, now consider- 
ably improved in the matter of looks and parading a 
circus name. For decades it has been hugely neglected ; 
to-day it is attracting considerable attention ; at any rate 
considerable attention for a duck. Its hardihood in addi- 
tion to its laying powers command attention. And in 
appearance this black and white duck has a big advantage : 
I know of no duck, barring of course the purely orna- 
mental breeds, which can come anywhere near it for 
sheer attractiveness. 

The Penguin is mainly black, touched with white on 
throat and breast : the Coaley Fawn is deUcately shaded 
from dove-grey to chocolate. Not one of the three com- 
mands much attention. The oldest, the Coaley Fawn, 
seems to have settled into a rut ; the Penguin, newest of 
the new, has hardly had a chance ; the Magpie, though not 
exactly striding forward, is making satisfactorily steady 
headway. 

Much less popular, and rarely kept for strictly utility 
purposes, are the breeds which, up to the birth of the present 
century, virtually monopohsed the duck classes at the 
shows England over : the Aylesbury, the Pekin, the Rouen. 
The exhibition Aylesbury is a mammoth duck, showing 
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great depth of keel. It carries plenty of flesh and a good 
bit of offal as weU : it shines not at aU as a layer. Snow- 
white in plumage, with a flesh-coloured biU and orange legs, 
the Aylesbury is good to look upon. It is not a breed for the 
novice exhibitor : its successful showing calls for considerable 
skill. The Pekin is more upright in carriage, not much 
smaller than the Aylesbury, but it lacks the purity of 
colour displayed by its rival. A better layer, it is more 
profitable to keep. For beauty alone the Rouen is un- 
approachable. Its gorgeous colour, its wonderful markings, 
Uft it out of the ruck of duckdom. The drake in all the 
splendour of his marvellous upholstery ; his glistening green 
head ; his white coUar ; his lustrous, claret-coloured 
breast ; his beetle tail ; his wings of blue and white and 
brown ; is monumentally attractive. A beauty aU her 
own has the female, too : brown in colour, aU over pencilled 
to a remarkable degree of perfection. A large, greatly 
improved, and glorified edition of the wild Mallard duck is 
this Rouen : as such it is a triumph of selective breeding.* 
An old breed is the Crested Duck. It has existed at one 
time or another in very nearly every colour that one has 
seen a duck of any brand parade in ; but as regards this 
particular breed, fanciers have bothered not a lot with 
colour, their eyes being fixed on the big globular crest of 
feathers waved on the crown of the bird's head. After 
each fitful burst of attention, the Crested Duck fell 
into its apparently usual position of stagnancy^ Some few 
years ago, mainly through the enthusiastic insistence of the 
late Mr. WiUiam Arkwright, I made an attempt at resuscita- 
tion, and succeeded not only in forming a club, but in get- 
ting together some quite creditable collections of the breed 
at various so-called classic shows. Mr. Arkwright's 
enthusiasm, however, proved surprisingly evanescent, and 
the pressure of other interests caused me to cease bothering 
with the Crested Duck. But those particular specimens 
I had, although they bred far more youngsters without 

* Like the Mallard, and a miscellany of wild ducks and fowls ; 
the Rouen drake, during the summer months, loses his beautiful 
Joseph's coat and dons plumage little different from that of the 
duck. In no other domesticated breed does this phenomenon 
survive to the same strikingly noticeable extent. 
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crests than with, laid wonderfiilly well, and had a most 
attractive and an unusual appearance. I am convinced 
there are possibilities in the breed. I commend it to any 
novice who wishes to gain kudos and possibly fame. I 
beUeve he would be well rewarded for his initiative and 
enterprise. 

A striking sight is a pair of Muscovies. For one thing, 
the drake towers over the duck as a father does over a ten- 
years' -old child. He is a big powerful bird, this Muscovy 
drake, approaching a dozen pounds in weight, and either 
white or piebald black and white. Crested, with a naked 
face, and with a flaming patch of angry redness surrounding 
each glowering eye ; he is vindictive, fiery-tempered, and 
wiU quarrel and fight with every feathered thing that does 
not, on his approach, use to advantage its legs. Un- 
domesticable, he will both fly and perch ; he smells queerly. 
And his wives are very nearly as bad as he is. In addition 
they lay rarel)'. 

The Ca5mga is a beautiful bird. Its black plumage is 
indescribably lustrous. It has the reputation of being a 
good layer and table fowl ; in shape and size it resembles 
a small Aylesbury. But for some reason or other the 
Ca3mga does not appeal to the public. 



Ornamental ducks run to a considerable number of 
breeds. Few of these have any appeal apart from their 
uniqueness of appearance and comparative rarity. Even 
by those who appreciate beauty they are rarely bred. A 
solitary specimen of a breed of monstrous or of exotically 
charming appearance may be gleefully kept and paraded 
for the admiration of visitors ; as many as a dozen may, 
on occasion, be tolerated ; but one does not wish for the 
multipUcation to any extent of something for which there 
is no sale either as ornaments or for eating purposes. The 
truth is that most mortals would turn up their noses at the 
bare idea of eating some of these queer-looking ducks ; 
they would even hesitate over the eggs if any particulars 
were supplied. 

Foremost stands the Black East Indian. One sees it 
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occasionally at large shows. It is really the bantam of 
duckdom. In plumage it is black with a raven's lustre. 

The Call Duck is smallish and allied to the Mallard. It 
is hardy, and a prolific breeder ; and for these reasons is 
the breed usually chosen for decorating the lakes in public 
parks. 

The beautiful Carolina, and the fascinating Mandarin, 
both small, both hooded, both gorgeously upholstered, 
are occasionally exhibited at the Crystal Palace and the 
Dairy. And there are, too, the Whistling Duck, the Spotted 
BUI, and the Paradise Duck. All are ornamental. AH are 
most imfitted for an5^hing but eminently suitable sur- 
roundings and extensive accommodation. 



Giants both are the Toulouse and the Embden geese. 
Powerful, too, in aU truth. A fuUy developed male could 
easUy break a man's arm with a stroke of its wing. In size 
the one breed has little advantage over the other, though if 
records are of any value in settling such a point, of the two, 
I think, the Toulouse can boast of being the heavier. The 
Embden is white as driven snow ; the Toulouse grey. 
Neither the one nor the other is popular. Classes are 
provided at the biggest shows, but while competition for 
the premier awards is keen to a degree, entries are never 
very nmnerous. The heavy expenses connected with transit 
to and from the shows are sufficient to deter most would-be 
exhibitors. 

A far better layer than either of these mammoths is the 
much smaller Chinese Goose. It carries a large knob at the 
base of the upper biU, is far wilder in its habits than is the 
Embden or the Toulouse, and screeches discordantly.* 

The Canadian Goose is unsuitable for most localities. It 
is only partly domesticated, has great powers of flight, and 
is small in size. Even smaller is the Egj'ptian ; Uttle 

• There are circumstances where the keeping of a flock of geese 
is worth while, if only for its value in the matter of raising an alarm. 
In this respect it tresids closely on the heels of a collection of guinea- 
fowls, and geese can be kept and will flourish where guineas cannot 
or won't. 
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bigger indeed than a duck, and piirely an ornamental breed. 

Queerest of the lot is the Sebastopol, so named from its 
supposed Russian origin. White in colour, medium in size, 
the feathering bears strong resemblance to what one would 
expect from crossing the Silkie with the Frizzle. 

The Swan, apparently, has no fascination for the poultry 
fancier. It strongly resists every attempt at domestication. - 
It flies if really alarmed, whilst on every occasion where the 
Swan is insufficiently frightened to actually turn tail, it 
attacks the intruder, be it bird, or beast, or man, with 
splenetic vigour. 



CHAPTER VIII 

TURKEYS AND OTHERS 

There are reasons many and mighty why turkeys can never 
attain much in the way of popularity. The main one is the 
vastness of the crop of trouble connected with rearing. Only 
in regions specially favom-ed climatically can turkey 
breeding to any extent be successfully undertaken. And in 
addition there are the difi&culties attendant on lack of space ; 
whilst when it comes to exhibiting the heavy cost incurred 
in conveying to the shows such elephantine specimens as 
alone have the smallest chance of winning is altogether 
prohibitive to anyone who is not blessed with wealth. 

From America the turkey came, and in America, and in 
its wild form, does it still grow to proportions that the 
breeder, with every resource of cirtificial selection at his 
command, can only sigh for and vainly attempt to reach. 
The Mammoth Bronze, as it is termed, is impressively 
beautiful. Weighing not uncommonly as much as forty 
poimds, the adiilt male in the fuU majesty of his coppery- 
bronze plumage is indeed a most gorgeous fowl. The sheen 
and the lustre on the pliunage are indescribable in their 
magnificence. To compare with him the common Black 
Norfolk, is like putting a bedraggled washerwoman along- 
side Pola Negri apparelled for a ball. 

The White Turkey is exhibited on occasion in this country. 
It is in size considerably less than the Bronze. In the 
matter of looks it is not in the same street. 



Standing absolutely alone amongst bird life as we in these 
islands know it is the Peacock. Unparalleled in his beauty : 
the graceful body, the handsome crest, the gorgeous tail. 
True enough, the Peacock is as exotic as is the Bird of 

6i 
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Paradise and a score of other marvellously beautiM birds 
are exotic ; but it can be bred and reared, admittedly with 
some difficulty, in this country. It presents no possi- 
bilities to anyone unblessed with exceptional facilities. Its 
ideas of freedom are essentially generous, it can fly like a 
pigeon, its vanity is prodigious, it screams noisily and 
raucously ; it is mean, spiteful, and will attack venomously 
fowls, chickens, and, on occasion, children that invade its 
domain. 



To those blessed with expansive grounds and unbothered 
with too-near neighbours whom one has no especial wish to 
annoy, the Guinea Fowl has decided possibiUties. Next 
to the Peacock it is a never-failing curiosi<-y, to trot out 
for the gaping admiration of visitors from cities and 
suburbs. A flock, in the matter of raising an alarm, has the 
best watch dog that ever breathed beaten decisively and 
thoroughly. Any slight disturbance in the night is suffi- 
cient to cause those keenly alert birds to raise sufficient 
noise both to awaken the neighbourhood and alarm any 
marauders. There are ways and means of silencing dogs : 
I defy anyone, unless armed with shot and gims, to silence a 
flock of Guineas. The beauty of the Guinea Fowl is 
undeniable ; the white-spotted, delicately-shaded plumage 
being unique. The flesh, what there is of it, is of a delect- 
able gamey flavour ; the eggs, too, are deUcious but small 
and rare. At one time classes were, on rare occasions, pro- 
vided at shows, and the few breeders of Guineas did some 
tolerably easy winning. But popularity is not for this 
quaint breed : there are to its keeping too many drawbacks 
for it ever to be anything but frankly ornamental. It is, 
owing to its delicacy of constitution, only fitted for certain 
situations. Again, its raucous voice and its fondness for 
exercise -drive one to despair and one's neighbours to pro- 
fanity and murderous feelings. It never seems content to 
stay at home ; it displays ingenuity in finding places to lay 
which no mortal person is likely to discover ; it is quarrel- 
some, mean and spiteful. 



PART III. 

EXHIBITION 



^ 



CHAPTER I 

A MATTER OF DEFINITION 

It is invariably advisable as a preface to any enquiry to 
define as accurately as one can the subject in hand. Un- 
fortunately, this preliminary definition is the glittering 
exception rather than the banal rule. For one thing, exact 
definition is by no means the supremely easy thing it looks. 
In its very attempt one as likely as not finds it necessary 
to define the very terms one uses in explanation, which 
leaves one more or less tangled in a welter of sub-definitions. 
It is like a dog chasing its own tail. The most that can be 
done is to explain, modify and elaborate an abstruse or a 
comparatively unknown factor by a collection of simpler 
or better-known ones. 

In a not inconsiderable number of cases more than one 
definition may have currency or, alternately, may, although 
comparatively unknown, be none the less existent. As an 
instance, before one elects to write about so supposedly 
simple a matter as love it is manifestly necessary to define 
precisely whether the moony love of courting couples, or 
mother's love, is the point at issue. Similarly with more 
elaborate concepts such as honour, morality, justice. 
Plainly, it is absurd to begin stating whether any mortal 
action is just or unjust unless one has at the start defined 
what precisely one means by justice. An Andaman 
Islander, an American newspaper proprietor, a Mount Zion 
deacon, a Mormon elder, a Russian Bolshevik, an English 
judge, have widely divergent conceptions of justice. 

Although to those of little or no philological knowledge, 
the process may be quite unknown, language is a direct 
growth from mental images, and as words acquire currency 
these original images are forgotten. So much so indeed that 
in the case of the commoner words any effort to caU up the 
distinct and definite image from which any precise word 
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originated would prove as futile as it would, even if success- 
ful, be unprofitable. It is, however, in the main, precisely 
owing to this that words change their meaniags, often 
enough altering enormously in a matter of a single genera- 
tion. So that in the precise point under consideration, the 
vital requisition at the commencement of meticulously 
accurate definition is for this particular reason rendered a 
hundred times more important. What with the changing 
meaning of words — ^which, strictly speaking, mean images — 
due to varied habits or means of assimilation, and to 
different standards of value in different ages, every idea 
or conception is liable to a variety of interpretations, and 
this miscellany may be roughly divided into two main 
classes, those belonging to reason and those dominated by 
emotion. As an example we may consider beauty. It is 
futile for anyone to start talking about beautiful things until 
he has defined what beauty is : a phenomenally difficult 
task, and in consequence a task that is shirked industriously. 
Beauty, according to Croce and his immediate disciples, is 
successful expression ; and so far as reason goes this may 
be passed as about as near as we may expect to get. But 
tell a bottle manufacturer, a Gaiety chorus girl, a local 
magistrate, that beauty is successful expression and he 
or she will promptly turn on you an eye betraying the 
intelligence paraded by a Chinese goose. But teU the 
whole collection that the recognition of beauty is the 
art of knowing what one likes when one sees it or hears 
it or touches it and each will make those particular noises 
that we have come to associate with expressed apprecia- 
tion. And this definition is about as near as one can get 
to the emotional concept of beauty ; insomuch as it 
embraces the moral ideas of the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, the utiUtarian notions of the economist, the 
neoteric ideas of the society butterfly. The truth is, of course, 
that with the exception of an inconsiderable number of 
its constituents the public has no more idea of beauty than 
has an Eskimo. What possible conception of beauty can 
be in the possession of those who read the sensational trash 
of to-day, dished up as literature, and ignore Anatole 
France, Joseph Conrad and Theodore Dreiser, who prefer 
syncopated jazz to Schumann, who scream noisily their 
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unadulterated admiration for a thing one day and pitch it 
into the dust-bin the following week? There is no more 
widely disseminated idea than that woman in the nude 
represents beauty in its most perfect and truest form. 
Moon-gazing poets and long-haired aphrodisiacal musicians 
and velvet-coated artists have fostered what is nothing 
more than a delusion. The female form is the very reverse 
of beautiful. The average woman is iU-shaped, crooked- 
legged and ugly-footed. Her frontal and posterior extuber- 
ances are inartistic to a degree. Stripped of her feathers, 
her silken hose and gorgeous upholstery, she would cut a 
sorry figure indeed. In the back corners of this world, 
where men and women are accustomed to go about in 
much the same covering that God gave them, were you to 
talk about the beauty of the female form, any savage of 
decent understanding would cackle with sheer dehght. He 
is under no such delusion. If he wishes to see something 
beautiful in the way of animal life he hunts for a tiger or a 
zebra or even a giraffe. And yet so long as civilised women 
have the sense to cover up certain portions of the body, the 
myth of the beauty of the female form wUl live its life : 
should ever custom ordain that woman parades the street 
in her birthday clothes this myth would have the swiftest 
of deaths, precisely as the lure of the American leg show 
vanished with the coming of the short skirt. 

One could, of course, with considerable ease, extend the 
list of examples of the difficulties attendant on accurate 
definition. Try for instance, to define morality. And yet 
it is manifestly absurd to say this thing is moral or that 
immoral until one has arrived at some precise definition. 
Judged by popular Victorian standards, our whole life to- 
day is grotesquely immoral. Every other novel is, from 
such a standpoint, pornographic ; newspapers and the 
cinema and the stage pander to the tastes of the lascivious ; 
in dress and manners the modem girl is frankly immodest 
if not actually salacious. 



Then will I think the intelligent reader be entirely dis- 
posed to concede the difficulty of accurate definition as 
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regards any general concept, and the absolute essentiality 
whenever one wishes to get anywhere near successfxil — ^by 
successful being meant explicit and understandable — 
expression, of a clear and universal agreement as to, and an 
equally clear and imiversal conception of, the meaning of 
the terms employed. Than the loose use of words there 
is nothing more productive of confusion of thought. 

Coming from the general to the particular, and applying 
all that has been said in the foregoing section of this chapter 
to the linguistic of the poultry Fancy, we are faced with an 
appalling mess of tottering phraseology and a well-nigh 
incredible degree of looseness of speech. It is, therefore, 
necessary at this stage that some effort should be made to 
clear the ground by defining with some exactness where 
precisely poultry breeders have so abysmally seduced certain 
words and phrases from their true meanings, and in the doing 
of it have created a confusion little less in degree than the 
proverbial instance connected with the builders of Babel. 

For instance, the word " type " is employed in the poultry 
Fancy with a carelessness that staggers comprehension. 
The type of a breed has, in some incomprehensible and 
fantastic way, grown in the minds of the vast majority to 
indicate precisely and exclusively the shape of that breed. 
If this were all and the word type itself were dropped com- 
pletely out of poultry nomenclature it would not matter a 
great deal. But type and shape are treated as synonyms 
and used alternatively with freedom and gusto ! Examples 
of the confusion resulting from the loose use of type and 
shape, as applied to fowls, abound in their thousands in 
poultry books and in the press generally. Lewis Wright 
continually errs, in one paragraph employing type correctly 
and in another giving to it an entirely different meaning. 
The examples given below I have taken at random from 
the latest edition of Wright's Book of Poultry. The contra- 
dictory meanings given to the word type wiU be readily 
apparent. The italics are mine. 

Chapter XIX, Plymouth Rocks, Chapter XXXI, French Breeds 

p. 308. of Poultry, p. 464. 

" The American Barred Rock " The type of Houdan bred in 

differs from the English type America differs somewhat from 

perceptibly in shape." the English. From all the 
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descriptions we have seen, the 
comb appears to be preferred of 
a two-horned rather than leaf 
character, and the plumage darker 
than in England." 

Chapter XXXIII, Unclassed 
Breeds of Poultry, p. 498. 
' ' While at a first glance the 
Lakenvelder gives one the idea 
of Leghorn type, closer scrutiny 
soon makes it clear that it truly 
belongs to the Braekel or Ham- 
burgh family. Its smaller size, 
its dark legs, and its carriage 
resemble that class of fowl; and 
its small eggs and unsuitable- 
ness for close confinement show 
the same relationship." 

Chapter XIX, Plymouth Rocks, 
p. 310- 
" In America at the present 
time there is a tendency among 
some judges to give preference 
in the show-pen to birds that 
have strong under colour, type 
apparently being a secondary 
consideration with them." 



Chapter XXVII, Andalusians, 
p. 410. 
The greatest mistakes that 
have occurred in judging Anda- 
lusians have arisen from con- 
founding it with the Minorca 
type. Many judges have done 
this, and in these days of many 
varieties it is very important to 
maintain all such legitimate and 
real distinctions as exist. About 
colour and marking there is 
little or no dispute : the bright 
blue ground colour, and dense 
black uniform lacing are now 
pretty well understood by all." 

Chapter XXXIII, Unclassed 
Breeds of Poultry, p. 503. 
" The colour is that of the 
Andalusian, the beak dark, and 
the eyes dark bay ; the shanks 
dark or slaty-blue, as usual 
with this plumage. From all the 
descriptions we have read, and 
one or two directly received, 
it appears to resemble the Ply- 
mouth Rock in type." 



Chapter XXIV, Dorking and 
Sussex Fowls, p. 388. 
"... we are glad to observe 
that twenty points are allotted for 
true type, and twenty-five for 
size, as the breed is one for the 
table above all." 



Chapter on Men elism by the 

Rev. E. Lewis Jones, M.A., 

p. 14. 

" Type. — This is not a unit 

quality as it depends upon (a) 

the shape of the body and (b) the 

nature and distribution of the 

feathers." 

CoincidentaUy, every poultry writer expounds, and the 
various standards of perfection acclaim, that type is the 
one thing which distinguishes one particular breed from 
another. In other words, the only difference between the 
Ancona and the Leghorn, between the Wyandotte and the 
Orpington, between the Campine and the Bresse, is shape. 
AH of which represents the biggest farrago of nonsense that 
has ever been put on paper. For type, of course, in reality 
includes colour, markings, shape, size, and ever3^hing else 
that differentiates one breed from another. The relative 
importance of each one of the various factors which go to 
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the constitution of type in any particular breed varies 
tremendously. Thus, in a Rhode Island Red colour is the 
dominant constituent ; in an Ancona, markings ; in a 
Faverolle, beard, mufflings and feathered legs; in a Bantam, 
dwarfishness. 

Then there is the age-old fallacy that " shape makes the 
breed, colour the variety." For fifteen years, admittedly 
with little enough in the way of success, have I been dili- 
gently bawling down the alleys a refutation of this ecumenic- 
ally-held belief. In print and orally have I exposed its 
tawdriness of thought thousands of times. To-day, such 
is the perversity of herd cerebration, this aphoristic fallacy 
remains the most perdurable and widely-quoted apoph- 
thegm in the Fancy. It is chanted with unction by 
lecturers ; it comes trotting out within the first hundred 
pages of very nearly every poultry book printed. Who in 
particular was responsible for its coinage I know not, but 
assuredly his name ought to decorate the same scroll of 
fame as the illustrious Walter Hogan. Its utter senseless- 
ness is apparent after a moment's thought. Shape makes 
the breed, forsooth! Does shape make the Ancona, the 
Faverolle, the Andalusian, the Lakenvelder, the SUkie, the 
Frizzle? If shape makes the Wyandotte and colour its 
several varieties, as fanciers delight in pointing out to me, 
which of the two represents the standard shape, the Golden 
or the White, the utility or the exhibition ? There is more 
difference between these Golden and White varieties of the 
Wyandotte family, than between the Ancona and the 
Buttercup : two distinct breeds. There is more difierence 
in shape between the exhibition Black Leghorn and the 
exhibition White Leghorn than is apparent between the 
Sussex and the Rock. 

The importance of shape is in theory vastly over- 
estimated. Everyone describing a breed gives the im- 
pression that in respect to an exhibition specimen shape is 
of tremendous import, overshadowing every other point. 
Judges and exhibitors prate gUbly and with gusto about the 
overwhelming value of correct shape, and yet, in reality, 
the one in selecting a specimen for show and the other in 
judging that specimen pay far less attention to shape than 
they will ever admit. If it were possible for shape to be the 
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sole distinguishing feature between the different breeds, as 
many fanciers assert so confidently it is, there would for 
the exhibiting be precious few breeds : the majority would 
be automatically wiped out of existence. The average 
fancier monumentally fails to realise the stupendous truth 
of aU this because he never thinks of shape in its detached 
state : he never thoroughly conceives the insuperable diffi- 
culties connected with the recognition of a breed by shape 
alone.* He is a,lways aided, consciously or unconsciously, 
by colour, markings, size, comb, lobes, and other decorative 
features that go to make the typical specimen. 

There are in existence breeds in which the main and dis- 
tinctive characteristic is shape ; there are others in which it 
is colour ; again, yet others there are in which pecuharities 
of head or comb or legs alone are the marks of differentia- 
tion. In the Crested Duck for instance, it is the crest that 
renders the breed identifiable ; in the Rhode Island Red 
it is its colour ; in the Ancona it is its mottling. 

I am inclined to think the idea of shape being the sole 
distinguishing mark of every breed and colour that of its 
varieties, was originated in the early days of the Fancy, 
when breeds and varieties were relatively few. Even then, 
of course, it was fundamentally wrong. But to-day it is 
so obviously and so gigantically at variance with correct 
thought that I marvel at the stupidity of those who insist 
on its retention. This persistence has led to the most 
amazing mental gymnastics conceivable. A typical in- 
stance is provided by the Rhode Island Red, a breed which 
was obviously given its name because of its colour. It 
exists, this Rhode Island Red, in two varieties, the single 
comb and the rose comb, the only point of difference in 
these two varieties being the conformation of the head 
decoration : in colour the two being precisely alike. Then 
many decades later was bom the Rhode Island White, a 

* The absurdity of shape being the distinguishing point of every 
breed is readily proved by an attempt being made to describe in 
words and without reference to colour, a tjrpical Rhode Island Red ; 
or without reference to markings, a typical Ancona ; or with no 
mention whatever of colour or markings, a typical Magpie Duck ; 
or leaving out all details as to size and colour, a typical Jersey 
Black Giant. Plainly to describe a typical specimen of any of 
these breeds by reference to shape alone is altogether impossible. 
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distinct breed bearing no relation whatever to the Rhode 
Island Red, except that its breeders made for it a standard 
of perfection outlining a bird of approximately the same 
shape.* Here, then, were actually in existence two distinct 
breeds of precisely similar shape, and differing only in colour. 
Here was, apparently, a blow of staggering force for the 
moss-grown theorem that " shape makes the breed, colour 
the variety." But not so! With true weather-cock argu- 
ment the brainy fanciers of England and America settled 
the point and proved that the old law reigned supreme. By 
a species of reasoning most cryptically profound, and with 
never so much as a hiatus in its unswerving logic was the 
solution in all its masterful simplicity propounded. I give, 
in aU its vast and unutterable wisdom, the secret : the dis- 
turbing portion of the Rhode Island Red's three-barrelled 
cognomen was unhesitatingly chopped off. " Shape makes 
the breed, colour the variety " ; ergo : the Rhode Island 
exists in two varieties, the Red and the White ! 



Sol The truth then sticks out plainly and durably. 
Type, in its meaning, includes shape, colour, size, markings, 
head decorations, foot upholstery : in short, it includes every 
point that goes to the elaboration of a breed or of a variety and 
distinguishes that breed or variety from others. 

Ergo : the aphorism which says that " shape makes the 
breed, colour the variety" is nothing but a Gargantuan 
fallacy. It has not, to its credit, a soUtary shred of truth. 

It is important that these points should be thoroughly 
grasped, otherwise in the reading of the ensuing chapters 
nothing but confusion can residt. For throughout the 
pages of this book the words type and shape are given their 
true and only meanings. 



* It is the singularly loose use of the words " breed " and 
" variety " that gives rise to a confusion which is endless. Many 
of the new varieties tacked on to existent breeds have, to each 
other, no actual relationship whatever. 



CHAPTER II 

WHAT BREED OR VARIETY SHALL I TAKE UP? 

A BIG and head-scratching problem, this. And very 
emphatically by far the most important problem the 
beginner has to face. Here, with an inconsiderable number 
of exceptions, is there no margin allowable for error. A 
false start means, in the huge majority of cases, a speedy 
retirement from the Fancy in unspeakable disgust. 

Now poultry writers, with scarcely an exception, base 
their advice as regards the choice of a variety on such 
everyday factors as the relative popularity of the various 
competitors for fame, the peculiarities of environment, and 
the nature of the soil. These are, admittedly, important to 
some degree. For instance, it is folly to attempt the rearing 
of turkeys on heavy clay soil, or of Guinea-fowls in a back- 
yard, or of Yokohamas in a corner of the kitchen garden. 
But beyond obvious fooleries such as these, soil and environ- 
ment are comparatively unimportant. Any of the general 
purpose fowls will succeed wherever any bird can exist 
at all ; so will most of the popular laying varieties. A 
smoky atmosphere need not deter any lover of white fowls : 
any specimens in other respects fit for exhibition will 
always wash, and indeed require a bath in any case. No, 
all this so-called advice that on the printed page has ever 
met my eyes is empty twaddle, pitiful balderdash. It 
misses, in many cases wilfully, in others ignorantly, the 
real points at issue. 

The first thing the beginner must decide is at what 
precisely is he aiming? It will be well, at this stage, to 
enumerate the several possibilities : (i) Does he want his 
hobby above all things to prove a profitable one ? (2) Does 
he, in addition to making money, possibly some day wish 
to turn a profitable hobby into a means of earning a 
living ? (3) Does he want immediate fame irrespective of 

73 
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cost ? (4) Does he want fame without heavy expenditure 
and without feverish haste ? (5) Is he a fancier in the sense 
of being a lover of beautiful birds who wishes primarily to 
breed specimens which he can occasionally show and win 
with? 

It may be asked what has this got to do with the choice 
of a variety? It may be further asked: Cannot one do 
with one variety what one can do with another ? To the 
first question, I say Everything ; to the second, I say No! 
It is only the wealthy amateur who is in a position to select 
whichever variety he likes, and by virtue of much manipu- 
lation of his cheque book buy his way to the top. The 
average fancier can do no such thing. For him to get to 
the top in some varieties is an impossibility, though he 
strive his hardest for fifty years. For him to succeed with 
others is the simplest thing on earth. 

To-day, the fancier, like the sportsman, is practically 
extinct. In point of fact I very much question whether 
in absolute purity he ever existed. But there are degrees 
in these matters, and in comparison with the fancier of half 
a century ago the so-called fancier of to-day is a veritable 
mongrel. Just as cricket, football, boxing, golf, tennis 
have, through the efforts of a shrieking d^ly press, of a 
banalising cinema, of a sophisticating radio, stifered whole- 
sale prostitution ; so the poultry Fancy since it became, 
for an inconsiderable number, a means of earning a liveli- 
hood ; for many a method of supplicating limited incomes, 
and of achieving a certain bawdy kind of fame for not a 
few, has sunk to a level where actual love of the birds is, 
in the majority of cases, far from being the compelling 
spirit. I know this statement will meet with fierce dis- 
claimers. Like most truths it is unpalatable. And, to 
anticipate criticism, I would point out that the true fancier 
spirit, uncontaminated by any casuistry, must needs mean 
the breeding of birds solely for the pleasure of producing per- 
fect specimens, and the continued perseverance despite any 
show-pen reverses. In this sense I say the fancier does not 
exist, and never has existed outside the pages of poultry 
books! 

The nearest approach to the apocryphal fancier is the 
breeder who patiently and perseveringly endeavours to 
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produce specimens fit to show, and who sticks to the 
variety he fancies irrespective of its popularity, of its breed- 
ing difficulties, of its selling powers. Not extinct, even in 
these days of obscene commercialism, are fanciers of this 
type. There are for the finding a few. Fanciers of this 
brand then need no advice in the matter of selecting a 
variety. They will take up the one which appeals to their 
particular ideas of what in fowl life is attractive or beautiful. 
They will, too, struggle on until success comes or despair 
ends the contest. It is futile to suggest an easier path. 
They wiU not take it. But as I say these are the few. So 
few in truth as to be negligible. And thus is disposed of 
Class 5. 

Of the four main classes, the buUc of the recruits to the 
exhibition game come under classes i and 2. And for the 
pmrposes of selecting a variety the two may be lumped 
together with ease and satisfaction. Now, as a start, the 
novice must realise that, however keen he may be on taking 
up simultaneously two or three varieties, one at a time is aU 
he should tackle. Competition to-day is razor-edged, and 
it needs speciahsation to get anywhere. When fame has 
been secmred with one variety the claims of others can be 
entertained. There are two kinds of varieties which offer 
scope for the making of money : those enjoying the highest 
popularity, and certain new or neglected varieties which 
have never enjoyed anything approaching popularity at aU. 
But for the moment we will leave the latter class. At this 
precise instant the breeds or varieties which are essentially 
profitable are Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandotte, Light 
Sussex and Barnevelders. There are fanciers specialising 
in the breeding of each of these who are to-day making good 
livirigs out of them, and there are unquestionably opportu- 
nities for others to do the same. But not in a month or two 
and not as a result of the capital expenditure of a few 
pounds. To get sufficient fame in any of these breeds or 
varieties to make money immediately calls for the sinking 
of considerable capital. Nor is this method, even if prac- 
ticable, to be recommended. To purchase winners is one 
thing ; to breed winners is entirely another. The man who 
starts by purchasing winners often has, if he wishes to win 
prizes another year, to continue the process, and the calls 
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on his cheque-book are sufficient to deter him, unless he be 
an immoderately wealthy enthusiast, who of course has no 
particular interest in making money from his fowls and 
belongs not to the stamp of beginner with which, at the 
moment, I am concerned. Immeasurably the better, the 
safer, the more enduring way is to commence on a small 
scale with one's eyes fixed on the prizes offered at the local 
shows and leave tilting at the bigger events for considera- 
tion in the future. Admittedly it is slow, this creeping 
process, but it avoids heavy losses. Thus, the popular 
breeds and varieties. 

There remain the varieties already referred to which have 
not reached popularity, but may possibly arrive some day. 
These present unmatched opportunities to those whose 
capital is limited and who are endowed with certain special 
abilities. It is these special abilities that constitute the 
obstacles here. For the variety, new or stagnant, it 
matters little which, must be pushed, cudgelled and ham- 
mered along the path to fame, and this hammering process 
is no ordinary man's task. It calls for unremitting effort, 
for enterprising publicity methods, for journalistic talent 
possessed by the few. Firmly am I of opinion that very 
nearly every variety, new or old, with proper handling, can 
be brought into the limelight ; but no man living can fore- 
see how long it win be possible, however unflagging be the 
efforts behind it, for this newcomer to keep there. So many 
factors affect the issue, and luck has a tremendous lot to 
do with it. For instance, the uprearing of a new and 
uniquely upholstered or fancy-named aspirant for the 
front -row position may easily enough mean collapse. Or 
the moment chosen may be unpropitious. Thus, variety 
after variety rises and faUs ; some never securing any 
proper foothold but languishing in dreary mediocrity ; 
others touching giddy heights for a matter of months ; 
others again having a successful reign for a couple of years 
and then falling pretty nearly to extinction. Thus, for 
three years the Orloff had a giddy time ; for about an 
equal period of time the Black Wyandotte soared. The 
Sicilian Buttercup never touched any big height but 
tottered and wobbled year after year ; the Rhode Island 
White flared up and fell as a burst balloon falls ; the White 
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Orpington did very little better ; the Marsh Daisy was 
sick with a mortal illness from the day of its birth ; the 
Red Wyandotte was trampled mercilessly to death by 
the Rhode Island Red ; as were, too, the Buckeye and the 
Red Leghorn ; the Rose-comb Rock never did more than 
stagger about like a pup with the rickets ; the Blue Leghorn 
after soaring hectically now flounders hke a dying fish. In 
many cases the job was bungled from the start ; in others 
nothing but a short and volcanic run was to be expected. 
But although it is impossible to foretell with any degree of 
exactitude how long any particular boom wiU last, the man 
who has the handling of it can tell exactly when the time 
has come to drop the breed or variety in question. For let 
no mistake be made : anyone who wishes to make money 
out of Fancy poultry must be prepared to drop breed after 
breed and variety after variety with all of a conjurer's 
quickness. He must display the weather-cock-like tilting 
of the politician. Once fame has been secured with one 
breed it is a matter of no particular difficulty to secure it 
with another. The moment a breed begins to fall on evil 
days that very emphatically is the time to get out of it. 

Now, although I assert that it is possible, provided the 
necessary skill is put into the thing, to give a measure of 
popularity to any breed or variety on earth, new or old, 
generally speaking, it is a fool's game for anyone to waste 
undue effort on certain brands of fowl-life. For the only 
incentive to making this necessary effort is that one is 
expecting to gather for oneself a goodly share of the result- 
ant money, or fame, or both. There are, however, in 
existence not a few old established breeds which have never 
been popular at all ; others which have fallen very thor- 
oughly on evil days ; others which are practically extinct. 
The majority of these exist in a high state of perfection, 
and the few specimens of each breed that appear during a 
show season are bred by highly skilled breeders and exhibi- 
tors of these particular fowls. Supposing then someone 
were to put skiU, energy, and enterprise into the booming 
of one of these stagnant breeds, would he get the benefit 
of his efforts ? He would not. The benefit would accrue, 
naturally and inevitably enough, to these expert breeders, 
who would be highly delighted, and might in a spirit of 
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magnanimity present the man of initiative with an illume 
nated address, whilst themselves proceeding very thoroughlj^ 
to gather in aU. the available prizes and to scoop up with 
greedy fingers all the possible profits. It is for this very 
good reason that the novice should exercise great care in 
the selection of a breed to boom, granted his possession of 
the ability to boom it. There is another point. It is 
futile to select a new or neglected breed in the expectation 
that someone else will come along and do the booming. 
One may wait a lifetime and this never happen. Unless 
this new aspirant is actually in process of booming or the 
beginner feels reasonably confident that he is equal to the 
tremendous task of himself booming it, he had better leave 
it severely alone. 

Simpler a thousand times is the task of he who is in 
search of big fame and is prepared to pay the price. His aim 
has all of a crystal's clearness. Nothing less than winning 
at the Dairy, the Palace and other big shows will satisfy this 
kudos-loving fancier. Cups he wants to decorate his side- 
board ; medals and other small trophies to sling meretri- 
ciously on his watch-chain and exhibit to his friends. 
Photographs of his birds, himself, his residence ; colimms 
of flowery praise and advertisements of gaudy design he 
seeks in the Fancy press and in his local news-sheet. To 
this end it is not enough merely to win prizes. He must, 
in addition, win the prizes at the biggest shows and with 
the most fashionable varieties of the day. Not for him 
the r61e of the specialist. The more varieties he can win 
with, provided always they are those which in the eyes of 
the Fancy count bigly, the more the praise he will get. It 
is, of course, in his case, purely a question of cash. His 
course is simple to a degree. The first step is to engage a 
professional poultryman : one who is a master of the art 
of preparing birds for show, and who knows the game 
through and through. The next is the use, lavishly and 
continuously, of his cheque-book. So long as, without 
question or cessation, he pays the price, so long will he be 
able to obtain a goodly proportion of the best birds of the 
year. But the moment he decides to lock up his cheque- 
book and breed the winners himself, difficulties begin to 
crop up. And as even the wealthiest, after the first flush 
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of victory, soon tire of cheque-writing, the history of the 
poultry Fancy is punctuated with the display of the hectic 
careers of one wealthy amateur after another in endless 
array. 

There remains for consideration the beginner who either 
has not for the spending any considerable sum of money, 
or who, even if comparatively wealthy, wishes his capital to 
remain more securely invested, and who will be content 
with fame alone, and at that, fame of a less spectacular 
brand. To this fancier there are several breeds, any one 
of which presents the opportunity he wants. The Bresse 
is one, the OrlofE is another, the Buttercup is a third. There 
are, too, the Lakenvelder, the Black Sumatra Game, the 
Yokohama, the Malines. The Croad Langshan, the Jersey 
Black Giant, the Houdan, the Faverolles, the Creve-Ccem:, 
the Ancona and the Campine present greater difficulties 
and opportimities for slower progress, but the obstacles 
are in no sense insurmountable. True enough, the opportu- 
nities for showing some of these breeds are by no means 
many, and it is tolerably useless to put them in the " Any 
Other Variety " classes. This I know is the advice often 
given in poultry books. It is not worth a moment's 
thought. To follow it is merely to throw money away. But 
classes can always be made. Most shows, if approached, 
will put on a class for any mortal breed under the sun pro- 
vided a guarantee is given to make good any loss which may 
be incurred. This method is far better than showing in 
" Variety " classes. Indeed, many are the wins paraded 
by breeders, and especially by breeders of new varieties, 
which have been gained in classes guaranteed by themselves 
and where there was no competition to meet. 

Not to be touched at any cost are many of the neglected 
varieties, and that on the one score of exhibiting difficulties. 
Many a novice looking through the entries at a big show 
has been led to think that because the totals in certain 
varieties averaged six birds a class he could take up the 
variety and do some tolerably easy winning. In conse- 
quence most woefully has he been led astray. The number 
of entries in a class is no guide whatsoever except as to the 
popularity of the variety. It bears not the ghost of a rela- 
tion to the keenness of competition. To see the huge array 
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of Rhode Island Reds, or of White Wyandottes, or of Light 
Sussex at the Crystal Palace show is, I know, apt to cause 
the heart of the novice to sink. He turns to one of the 
Modern Game classes with its handful of entries, and with a 
sigh of ineffable rehef thinks here at last has he struck an 
easy thing. What a colossal error 1 It is ten times easier 
for the beginner to win in any one of those huge classes of 
Rhode Island Reds, or White Wyandottes or Light Sussex, 
than it is for him to get a coloured card of any description in 
a Modern Game class. And similarly with many others : 
with the Cochin, the Brahma, the Incfian Game, the Brown 
Leghorn. And so, too, with the Hamburgh in all its hues, 
the Minorca, the White Leghorn. Some present breeding 
difficulties which the novice would require years to master ; 
aU, in addition, present difficulties connected with their 
successful showing which he would probably never learn. 
Years he might show and never get beyond a V.H C. If 
he guaranteed a class the expert exhibitors would gobble 
up all the prizes and leave him to pay the loss. His task 
is hopeless, and the half-a-Hfetime's efforts wiU leave the 
beginner far behind in a race in which he is suffering from 
handicaps the extent and the number of which he has not 
the faintest conception. 



CHAPTER III 

HOW TO START 

Of the two methods of making a start, the purchase of 
breeding stock and the buying of eggs for hatching the 
first-named is immeasurably the better, and in the majority 
of instances the more satisfactory. The aim of every 
begiimer is, or should be, the foundation of a strain of his 
own, and by purchasing a breeding-pen he starts right 
away upon what is at best a slow and tedious job. Un- 
fortunately, however, the method, admirable though it 
be, is not always practicable. Exhibition breeding stock 
is expensive, and if one cannot afford good quality stock 
it is better to leave it alone altogether and invest one's 
available cash in eggs. 

Where to buy either stock birds or eggs is something of a 
problem. The poultry Fancy is honeycombed with bare- 
faced frauds, pretentious quacks and pitiable ignoramuses. 
For the novice to distinguish between the genuine breeder 
and the fancier-dealer is pretty nearly an impossibility ; for 
him to pick out the man of knowledge from the vast horde 
of ignorant sciolists and wealthy amateurs is even more 
hopeless. Usually this knowledge comes after a consider- 
able simi has been hopelessly squandered ; often enough it 
never comes at all, and in the vast majority of cases the 
successful surmounting of the barbed wire fences guarding 
the secluded ring is coincident with the adoption, in turn, 
of these same methods. 

To study the ghttering advertisements in the press is 
useless. They convey nothing. The show-pen successes 
are even worse. There are to be found within the marches 
of these islands dozens of vastly successful exhibitors who 
have never in their lives, either by skill or by fluke, bred 
one of the birds with which they have won gaudy fame. 
Their knowledge of the science of breeding does not exceed 

8i 
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that possessed by a Zulu. There are so-called breeders, 
advertising extensively, who never breed a solitary winning 
specimen themselves. Their strains, which they parade 
gUbly, have no more actual existence than have the mythical 
gods of the Maoris. From far and near the birds are bought 
and the advertiser has no more claim to the title of breeder 
than has the printer of a book to the title of author. The 
sale of sittings is even worse ; it lends itself perhaps more 
than anything else in the wide world to actual, wicked, bare- 
faced fraud. For the fraud is almost impossible to detect 
or expose. There is not a man living who can tell from the 
appearance of an egg whether it has been laid by a Palace 
winner or by a cross-bred barndoor pullet. There is not 
living a man who from the appearance of the newly-hatched 
chicken can teU anything beyond, in certain cases, the 
breed or variety of which it is a specimen. There does not 
exist an expert who can on arrival of the youngster at 
maturity prove that it is not the progeny of the birds from 
which it is supposed to be bred. The finest exhibition 
specimens can, and very often do, breed absolute wastrels. 
Here is the rogue's safety-valve. And he does not neglect 
to take advantage of it to the fuU. 

In addition to the brazened rogues which flourish in the 
Fancy, there are many unconscious rogues. Reputations 
are quickly made : they can by the expenditure of much 
money be created in a single season. And the public, 
comprising novices and others alike, has in its overflowing 
wisdom, decreed that the man who wins the big prizes of 
the year is of necessity the most skilful breeder. No amount 
of argument will sufiice to drive this fallacy out of the 
public's monumentally thick, concrete-filled cerebrum. 
The moment a beginner wins anji;hing in the nature of a 
prize at an important show, promptly, and with much 
display, is the fact advertised in the Fancy press and stock 
birds and eggs for hatching offered for sale. The novice at 
one jump becomes an expert breeder. He has proved his 
mettle by winning at the big shows. But the precise truth 
probably is that without any serious overcrowding his 
knowledge of breeding could be writ in pretty large type on 
one's finger-nail. 

Now I am free to own that the beginner, surrounded, as 
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he undeniably is, by a meretricious gang mainly composed 
of either plausible rogues, ignorant sciolists or deluded 
amateurs, in the avoidance of the lot has a phenomenaUy 
difficult task. But it can be done. By slow, laborious 
and patient investigation, coupled with the use of brains, 
the risk of being defrauded can be reduced to a minimum ; 
and by carefully following the line of enquiry herein set 
forth the beginner can pretty nearly ensiu'e the getting of a 
right start. 

Firstly, if the variety concerned is an old-established one, 
let the novice spend a few hours in diligent search through 
the press reports of the leading shows and let^his search go 
back for at least ten years. If one finds a breeder who has 
been winning consistently at one or more of the big shows 
for the best part of ten years it is a fairly safe assumption 
that he has managed to breed some winners out of the lot 
and has some knowledge of the principles of breeding. Few 
are the wealthy amateurs who will continue cheque-writing 
year after year with never a break : they tire of paying 
through the nose when once the novelty of the thing has 
gone. And few fanciers who have to make their livings out 
of the thing can continue in the business for a whole decade 
if they have to buy their winners every year. In the case 
of a new breed this search of the newspaper files is plainly 
unnecessary and in any case would be fruitless. All are 
starting pretty nearly at the same point, and only a know- 
ledge of the general principles of breeding will give to 
anyone an advantage. 

The breeder from whom to buy having been selected, 
next comes in aU its vast importance the actual purchase of 
the stock. It is assumed that the tyro has made some effort 
to grasp a general idea of the breed's points by studying 
the standard of perfection, and supplementing this with 
much gazing at actual winning specimens in all their glory 
at one or two of the shows. Armed with this knowledge, 
slight though it be, the novice is infinitely better able to 
select his stock than the one who is fool enough to tackle 
this ticklish job of stock buying without the slightest idea 
of what he wants. The usually given advice to put aU one's 
trust in the breeder is better ignored. In cases not a few 
this is equivalent to putting one's trust in a bucket-shop 
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proprietor, or a politician, or a three-card-trick manipulator. 
Some trust one must of necessity put in the seller, for the 
simple reason that despite anything short of transcendental 
knowledge one has no choice in the matter. But when it 
comes to taking as gospel truth the mendacious statements 
respecting the breeding qualities of an obvious wastrel 
being equal to those of a Palace winner on the grounds of 
the value of blood and pedigree through the two being 
brothers it is high time to wink a knowing eye. These 
birds may be brothers or they may not. The buyer, 
whether novice or old hand, has not the faintest means of 
knowing. And if he be wise he will, whilst admitting the 
value of pedigree and blood, insist upon any bird he buys 
being able to trot out for inspection some at least of the 
traits that go to the making of an exhibition specimen. 

For while, admittedly, birds that are nothing at all to 
look at often enough prove excellent breeders, the use of 
such is best left to the man who has expert knowledge of the 
bird's parentage. This is the method to adopt when a 
strain has been founded. It is an eminently risky one 
when actually founding it. Far safer is it to buy as nearly 
as possible a perfect specimen. By so doing one eliminates 
a good deal of risk. The inferior specimen may be bred 
from a bird of excellent breeding or it may be sired by a 
wastrel : one has no means of knowing. But one can be 
tolerably sure that the nearly-perfect specimen does not 
own for its father any tenth-rater or utility scatterling. 

Of course, financial considerations may effectually rule 
out the purchase of first-class stock at the outset. Here 
one must take the chance of starting with second-rate 
or even third-rate birds, according to the depth of one's 
pocket ; or otherwise gamble on getting something good 
from purchased sittings. Provided one can hit upon the 
breeder who sells eggs for hatching from his best pens (and 
for the finding there are indubitably such breeders) this is 
an infinitely better way than the purchase of inferior breed- 
ing birds. As in the purchase of stock it is best to visit 
the breeder personally, see the stock birds, and judge for 
yourself. And whether birds or eggs be decided upon, the 
beginner will do weU to fix bigly in his mind the fact that 
first-class exhibition stuff is expensive. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SCIENCE OF BREEDING 

Of all the nonsense in connection with poultry that has 
poured from the presses of two continents for well-nigh 
half a hundred years the overwhelming bulk has. been 
in connection with what is termed scientific breeding. The 
average scientist is bad enough when he begins to gabble 
about heredity and genetics ; the literary hack is a thousand 
times worse ; the poultry journalist is so terribly out of his 
element that his best efforts only suffice to give the dignity 
of print to a mess of ignorant charlatanic garbage. In my 
time I have read hundreds of articles on heredity, Mendel- 
ism, etc., as applied to poultry breeding, and in the whole 
lot I have never yet found a solitary sentence worth the 
remembering. But, on the contrary, I have come across 
columns by the hundred of the vastest rubbish the mind 
can possibly conceive. I have read articles by the 
score consisting of the theories of Mendel, tinctured with 
Darwinism and Lamarckism, the whole mess half-digested 
and then vomited forth in the most amazing jargon 
imaginable. 

If ever a man gained posthumous fame easily it was 
Gregor Johann Mendel, Abbot of Briinn, through his experi- 
ments with peas. True enough, his paper giving these 
results lay at the mercy of the moths for the best part of 
half a century.* Indeed, Mendel died in 1884, and it was 
not until the year of grace 1900 that, with rather surprising 
suddenness, certain biologists decided that his rank was 
that of a genius. And then the Mendelian cult begun. 

Mendel crossed taU peas with dwarf peas and obtained 
hybrids which were all taUs. On these being allowed to 

* In 1865 Mendel's original paper was published as Experiments 
in Plant-hybridisation in Vol. IV of the Abhandlungen of the Brunn 
Natural History Society, of which Society Mendel was president. 
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self-fertilise 75 per cent, of the offspring came tails and 
25 per cent, dwarfs. Continued self -fertilisation of these 
dwarfs and tails resulted in all the dwarfs producing dwarfs, 
and a definite proportion of the tails producing taUs. A 
better and more easily followed illustration is that of 
crossing coloured flowering plants. If the ordinary 
garden plant, Mirahilis jalapa be taken, and the poUen 
from a white-flowered plant be introduced to the pistil of 
a red-flowered plant the hybrid resulting will be pink- 
flowered. Self-fertilisation produces white, pink and red- 
flowered plants in the ratio of one white, two pink, and one 
red. And further, the white plants breed whites ; the reds 
breed reds ; and the pinks repeat the results from the first 
generation hybrids : one white, two pink, one red. Now I 
will take the famous example beloved of all poultry pseudo- 
scientists, to wit, the Andalusian fowl. The Andalusian 
itself, we are told, represents a hybrid and therefore does 
not breed true. We must go back to the cross that pro- 
duces it. If a black and a white be crossed the result, so 
the Mendelians assert, is a blue, and if a number of these 
blues are interbred there result whites, blues and blacks 
in true Mendelian proportions of 1:2:1. Continued 
breeding gives from the blacks, all blacks; from the whites, 
all whites ; from the blues, blacks, blues and whites in 
Mendelian proportions. But a cross between the blacks 
and whites results in aU blues. 

From his experimental crossing of peas (the MirahiUs 
jalapa and the Andalusian crossings were the work of later 
researchers) Mendel deduced the presence of two sets of 
characters : one dominant and the other recessive. These 
characters he supposed to be represented in the germ-plasm 
as units. He further deduced that where cross-fertilisation 
took place, if two similar units met, the result was the 
formation of a pure dominant ; and similarly the meeting 
of two recessives brought into existence a pure recessive. 
From these somewhat simple premises, after a lapse of half 
a century, was buUt up a fantastic, elaborate and rococo 
system of heredity. Books on Mendelism with their 
diagrammatic explanations, their charts of Andalusian 
fowls, their jargon, were published in rapid succession. 
Feeble spluttering digests of these treatises appeared in 
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the popular and technical press, and in many poultry 
books. 

Founding their ideas on the gulped-down and half -under- 
stood paralogical assumptions of Bateson, Punnett, Morgan, 
Darbishire, and others, a school of so-called Mendelian 
breeders arose, who claimed to have reduced the breeding 
of poiiltry to a matter of mathematical accuracy. 

Mathematical accuracy forsooth ! There is nothing even 
remotely resembling mathematical accuracy in breeding. 
No two individuals are ever exactly alike. They are neither 
born alike nor do they develop alike. The so-called unit 
characters of Mendehsm are largely myths. Characters 
are not transmitted as units for the simple reason that they 
do not exist as units. 



The error which Mendel made, and the error which his 
somewhat fanatical followers continue to make, was, and is, 
to assume the existence of a universal truth from a few 
concrete and fortuitous examples. On a larger scale 
Charles Darwin did very much the same thing in formula- 
ting his theory of Nattural Selection by adaptation ; as also 
did Lamarck, Spencer, and others, in their doctrine of the 
inheritance of acquired characters. These theories, like 
MendeUsm, are pretty enough in their way, they sound to the 
layman and empiristic scientist absurdly and phenomen- 
ally convincing, but they fail to pass the acid test of truth. 
The fact that certain animals and insects instinctively seek 
death drove a big nail into Darwin's adaptive Natural 
Selection thesis ; just as the fact that disease has failed to 
exterminate the race smashed to atoms the precious 
hj^otheses of Lamarck and Spencer. 

Mendelism with its pretty drawings, its arithmetical 
formulae, is impressive. But it is a myth. It is as useless 
to the practical breeder as would be the laws of motion or 
the Einstein theory. For every time the Mendelian theory 
holds good there are nine times when it fails dismally and 
completely. To understand this it will be necessary to go 
a little deeper into heredity. 

The basis of every living organism is a cell. The lowest 

H 
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forms of animal and plant life are unicellular, each mother 
cell dividing into two daughter cells which are separate 
and distinct, and which repeat the process of cell division. 
In unicellular forms of life each individual is represented by 
a single cell. AU higher animals are multicellular. That 
is, each individual consists of congregations of cells, 
totalling, in the form of man, many billions. UnUke the 
unicellular forms of life, reproduction in the main is sexual 
and bi-parental,* the sperm of the male combining with 
the ovum of the female. 

Now of the biUions of cells which make up, say, the body 
of a man, only a comparatively small number are germ-ceUs, 
the bulk being somatic, and by continual duplication form- 
ing the limbs, eyes, ears, hair of man. The germ-ceUs which 
contain everything that is hereditary, and which collectively 
are known as the germ-plasm, are the only cells that concern 
us here. This germ-plasm, or whatever you like to call it, 
that the parent passes to the child is a huge number of 
packets of chemicals, called genes, and running into many 
hundreds of thousands. These genes, as recent biological 
research has made clear, are arranged in pairs, and when 
cross-fertihsation takes place, as with all but a few ex- 
ceptions amongst multicellular organisms it does, each 
parent gives to each individual member of its offspring one 
gene of each pair, the other parent contributing the corre- 
sponding gene from its own pair. 

Precisely here we come to Mendel's precious theory. 
Said Mendel, and say his disciples, the laws which constitute 
the Mendelian theory of heredity are based on the union of 
two similar genes. To illustrate I will take the famous case 
of the Andalusian fowl. When the black cock, containing 
black colour in two members of the same pair of genes, is 
crossed with the white hen, containing white in two mem- 
bers of the same pair of genes, the blue hybrid inherits two 
of these colour genes, one black-bearing and one white- 
bearing. By breeding from these blues, containing equal 

* There are exceptions to this rule amongst multicellular species. 
Reproduction in certain cases is parthenogenetic : that is, the 
progeny is the offspring of virgin females. Another form of repro- 
duction, very common in plant life, is known as self-fertilisation, 
the individual plant being hermaphrodite, resulting in the pollen 
and ovules on the same plant conjugating. 
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numbers of black-bearing and white-bearing genes, the 
offspring are black, blue and white in the Mendelian ratio of 
1:2:1, as the different coloured genes unite in pairs. 
Now if the blacks be mated to blacks, aU the offspring will 
be black, since each black contributes to the germ cells one 
black gene. Similarly with the whites. But when the 
blues are interbred, there recur the black and white pairs, 
resulting in the offspring being again black, blue, and white 
in true Mendelian proportions. 

The same thing can be worked out as regards different 
coloured peas, or tall and short peas. In Dr. Bateson's fat 
volume, and in Darbishire's Breeding and the Mendelian 
Discovery there are innumerable charts showing these things 
beautiftdly in diagrarmnatic form. It seems aU very wonder- 
ful and not unnaturally sets those who can understand it 
all, and who, too, can spare the time from listening to the 
radio or gaping at the motion pictures, marvelling at its 
phenomena. 

Having mastered the MendeUan laws* one can with the 
aid of coloured counters or beads work out innumerable 
problems of mating and reduce the science of breeding to the 
simplicity of a game of mah-jong, obtaining results with 
the mathematical accuracy mentioned by poultry jour- 
nalists in their empiristic examinations of the Mendelian 
phenomena. 

Unfortunately, however, the whole of this exhaustive and 
beautiful structure is of the stability of a cardboard house. 
It is rotten to its very roots. Mendel and his disciples all 
made the same fundamental error. They assumed that 
each characteristic was a unit character. Thus stature was 
one unit ; colour was another, and so on. Every work on 
MendeUsm teems with references to these units. Here were 
they vastly wrong. Recent biological research has sufficed 
to demolish entirely this assumption, which was never any- 
thing more than a shadowy hypothesis. Instead of each 
characteristic consisting of a single unit or gene to be 
transferred to the progeny as one transfers a glass bead, 
every single characteristic is composed of hundreds of 

* There is another Mendelian law called the law of free assortment 
(the one dealt with in the text is the law of segregation), but no 
useful point wiU be served by detailing this second law here. 
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genes, and the alteration of any solitary one of these hun- 
dreds of component genes affects the issue. Hence the 
problems of heredity are a thousand times more compUcated 
than the exponents of Mendelism would have us imagine. 

Let us consider a single factor, say, stature in mankind. 
If a tall man mates with a tall woman, the assumption is 
that, given normal facilities for development, the children 
will be tall. The factor for taUness in each sex is carried 
by hundreds of genes and the perfect result of the mating 
is only possible when one half the genes carrying tallness 
in the male .combine with one half the genes carrying 
tallness in the female. If any one gene fails to enter into 
its proper combination the union is not perfect and there 
will be some departure from the anticipated result. Pro- 
fessor Jennings gives an excellent example of this : 

In the fruit fly at least 50 genes are known to work together to 
produce so simple a feature as the red colour of the eye ; hundreds 
are required to produce a normal straight wing, and so of all other 
characteristics. And each of the co-operating packets is necessary ; 
if any one of the fifty is altered, the red colour of the eye is not 
produced.* 

Here, then, is the reason why even where envirormiental 
conditions are equable there is great variation. Every 
breeder of stock for exhibition knows how dif&cult it is, 
even with the closest selective in-breeding, to produce a 
specimen nearing the standard of perfection called for in 
the exhibition arena. Every dog breeder knows that no 
two puppies out of the same litter are precisely alike ; 
every poultry breeder knows that if he produces one tip-top 
specimen out of a hundred he has every cause for banging 
the biggest available drum. 

Anyone reading the writings of a professed Mendelian 
would gather most firmly the idea that to produce blue 
fowls successfully and scientifically the breeder will mate 
blacks with splashed-whites, and thus secure 100 per cent, 
blue specimens. He would further gather that should he 
be so incredibly foolish as to mate blues to blues half only 
of the progeny would be blues, the other 50 per cent, being 
blacks and splashed-whites in exactly equal quantities. 
On these points, and as regards these percentages, every 

* H. S. Jennings, Prometheus, p. 27. 
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Mendelist speaks positively and unanimously. All of which 
merely serves to show that Bateson, Darbishire, Morgan, 
Gates, and the rest, are talking through their hats. It is 
certainly true that the mating of blues to blues gives a 
percentage of blacks and splashed-whites. It is further 
true that the originator of a new blue variety usually 
secures his foundation by using a black or a splashed-white, 
but he does not, as these professors assume, cross the black 
with the splashed-white, he crosses the one or the other with 
a specimen of an existent blue variety. And after this 
initial start, he never, unless he is an absolute novice or has 
been studying with a fanatic's zeal some work-on MendeUsra, 
again uses a pure black or a splashed-white. He invariably 
uses a pure blue on one side, crossing with a black-splashed- 
blue, and at other times with a white-splashed-blue, the 
cross being determined by the shade of blue he has already 
secured and whether he wishes to darken or lighten it. 

Says Professor Morgan : " If the whites produced by the 
Andalusian are bred to the blacks, all the offspring wiU be 
blue." With all respect, the vastest rubbish. AU the off- 
spring will be no such thing as blue. There will be blues, 
blacks, and splashed-whites ; and no man living can pre- 
dict in what proportions. But one thing there is that is 
predictable by any poultry breeder of extended experience, 
and, moreover, predictable with absolute assurance : there 
will not be a blue amongst the whole lot fit for exhibition at 
a decent show. What is more I will defy Professor Morgan 
and all his brother Mendelists breeding strictly on the lines 
indicated in their writings to ever produce a specimen that 
can win a prize at the Crystal Palace or the Madison Square 
Garden shows. The blues, bred from black and white 
parents, are without exception very inferior specimens of all 
shades of colour and degrees of quality : absolutely useless, 
except in the founding of a new blue variety. In the case of 
the blue Andalusian, or any other estabhshed blue variety, 
specimens fit for exhibition can be bred only from blues. 

Every experienced breeder of blue fowls, whether 
Andalusians, Leghorns, or Orpingtons, knows weU enough 
that Mendel's hypothesis, so far from being of the slightest 
value as an aid to successful breeding, would, if put into 
practice, prove utterly ruinous. Indeed, the very case the 
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Mendelists trot out so grandiosely in proof of the old monk's 
theory, when thoroughly examined, smashes to bits the 
hypothesis it is supposed to establish. 

Consider the colours of the Andalusian fowl. 

The Mendelists make the initial error of assuming that a 
single gene carries the character of white, and another 
solitary gene the character of black. Bred together these 
give blue. They will, according to Mendelians, always 
breed blue. Rubbish ! Any practical breeder of blue fowls 
knows this is rubbish. Sometimes the progeny is blue, but 
often enough it isn't. And never is all the progeny blue. 
Now, instead of one gene, or as the Mendelian doctrine has 
it, one imit, going to the formation of black, there is an 
immense number of genes ; similarly with white ; and if 
any one of these genes constituting either characteristic is 
altered the result is a different one. It is because of this that 
no two individuals of any species are ever precisely alike, 
even at birth. It is because of this that a certain pair of 
Orpingtons may produce a perfect specimen, and although 
the same hen lays a hundred more eggs that season and the same 
cock fertilises every one of those eggs, there is not produced 
another specimen anywhere to approach that lonesome prodigy. 



In view of all this, it seems a matter for marvel that in 
very nearly every book on the Mendelian theory many of the 
instances given in proof of its workings are connected with 
poultry, of which the Andalusian fowl already dealt with 
forms one of the foremost examples. But the reason is, on 
reflection, plain enough. From my reading of the various 
expositions I am inclined to think that the bulk of these 
professors of biology and genetics have secured their evi- 
dence at second-hand. Were it not so I can hardly conceive 
how anyone could put into print some of the rubbish it has 
been my lot to read. 

Evidence gained in the manner suggested is of precious 
little use, and the amazing thing is that scientists and college 
sophomores year in and year out attach importance to 
statements furnished by members of the public possessed 
of no means of checking the accuracy of their observations. 
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The reason is, I think, that professors of all brands are 
possessed of a remarkably exaggerated idea of their abilities 
to sift evidence. They are obsessed with the notion that by 
virtue of their scientific or academic decorations they are 
enabled to teU by some arcane means whether the par- 
ticulars submitted to them are or are not evidential. 
Now every intelligent reader knows full well that these same 
scientists arc continually making the most egregious 
blunders, and if, in addition, the professor is somewhat of a 
fanatic and anxious to secure evidence in favour of his pet 
thesis, the plain truth is that, consciously or unconsciously, 
he neglects to put to the favourable evidence the rigorous 
tests that in other circumstances he might deem advisable. 
It is for this reason that scientists are continually being 
fooled by ignoramuses. Examples are there in profusion 
for the seeking. One has only to turn the pages of the 
Proceedings of the American and English Societies for 
Psychical Research to find thousands of cases where 
scientists of international fame have wasted uncountable 
hours in solemnly investigating and subsequently accepting 
as evidential, cases of piffling fraud supported with much 
barefaced lying. 

Much the same thing applies to the bulk of the evidence 
in support of Mendelian inheritance collected with sur- 
prising industry by these professors of genetics. They 
have applied to breeders, men of practical experience, and 
have secured from these breeders cases bearing out the 
laws formulated by the old Abbot of Briinn. But they 
have omitted, these investigators, to take into full account 
the force of suggestion. They have further entirely over- 
looked the important jioint that the whole aim of the pro- 
fessional fancier is to disseminate the idea that he has 
brought to such a pitch of perfection the art of breeding 
that he can produce specimens of superb quality with 
majestic casi-, that through his vast knowledge of the 
principles of scientific breeding the birds he breeds come 
extraor(lin;irily alike, and it is not part of his game to 
admit that he never breeds two specimens exactly alike, 
that he mates his breeding specimens in the spirit of the 
gambler, that he rarely puts a bird into the show-pen pre- 
cisely as Nature made it, that there are occasions not a few 
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in his career when out of hundreds of specimens bred thefe 
is not one which is fit to win a prize in keen competition. 

The searcher for the truth is thus between two stools. 
On the one hand are the professional breeders, possessed 
of the requisite knowledge and who supply to enquirers 
with every hall-mark of truth, especially prepared informa- 
tion : on the other hand, the army of novices and amateurs 
who supply with gusto evidence which they believe to be 
of value, but which is on a par with the telegonic stories 
of empiristic students of obstetrics. Even so careful an 
investigator as Darwin was betrayed into false deductions 
through erroneous information gleaned from practical 
■breeders — The Descent of Man and The Origin of Species 
bristle with such instances. 

The Mendelian theory is but another example of an 
academic h5rpothesis built upon a base of the consistency 
of shifting sand. What Gregor Mendel did, and what 
hundreds of his professed disciples have done, was to form 
a theory of heredity out of the working of the law of chances. 
The famous Mendehan ratio of i : 2 : i applies as surely to 
the spinning of a coin as it does to the breeding of peas, or 
of Mirabilis jalapa, or of Andalusian fowls. 

Indeed, Darbishire, a confirmed Mendelist, himself 
compares the results of breeding on Mendelian lines to the 
pitching of coins, and affirms that out of a total of a thou- 
sand pairs of throws the results wUl be 250 head-heads, 500 
head-tails, and 250 tail-tails. This result taUies precisely 
with the results, say, of breeding a thousand birds from a 
mating consisting of the first hybrid Blue Andalusians : 
thus 250 Blacks, 500 Blues (i.e. Black-White), 230 Whites. 
It is only in the aggregate that the proportions hold 
good in the throwing of the coins ; it is similarly only 
in the aggregate that these proportions hold good in 
breeding, whether the matter is of stature in peas, or 
plumage in fowls, or eye-colom: ia men. Thus the first 
hundred throws might give seventy head-heads, only 
thirty head-tails, and no tail-tails. Similarly, if only a 
hundred Andalusians were bred, the majority might easily 
be Whites, or conceivably Blues, or equally conceivably 
Blacks. Here precisely Mendelism falls heavily and dis- 
mally. Its value to the breeder is the value of a castrated 
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cock. It cannot give him one cent's worth of help in 
predicting the progeny of a pair of individual breeders. 
Its basic principle is that of the law governing the spinning 
of a coin. 



The nature of the development of every living being from 
the lowly amoeba to man himself depends upon the mass 
of chemicals composing it and the conditions and cir- 
cumstcmces of its surroundings. The relative effects of 
these two vary tremendously. For instance, in man the 
effects of surroundings, usually but inadequately termed 
enviroiunent, is infinitely more powerful, especially in 
relation to mentality, than the actual mass of chemicals 
inherited from his parents ; whilst in the low stages of 
animal Hfe and in aU unicellular organisms the actual 
inherited germ-plasm in its developmental powers exceeds by 
a hundred to one any action of the surrounding conditions. 
What is hereditary and what for want of a better term and 
for the purposes of this work, at any rate, we wiU call 
environment, are tremendously intermingled, and it is 
this very intermingling that has led to endless confusion, 
and to the birth of the interminable number of fallacies 
with which every popular conception of heredity bristles. 
The same characteristic in one race of men may be 
hereditary and in another race environmental, and this one 
demonstrable fact in itself has created confusion without 
limit. 

The old idea that anything hereditary is unchangeable, 
another poprdar conception amongst radio-listeners, and 
encouraged to this day by many pseudo-scientists, is so 
much rubbish. No biologist of eminence holds any such 
beUef. A change in the surrounding conditions wiU and 
does often enough induce a change in structiure of the 
animal itself ; an alteration complete and incontrovertible 
in the very thing which of all thiags has for countless ages 
been deemed strictly hereditary. Thus, by transplantation 
of cells, the structure at a certain stage in its development 
can be greatly altered. In other cases a change of tempera- 
ture is in itself sufficient. Flies, for instance, which 
inherit a certain number of unnecessary legs, by being 
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reared in a higher temperature fail to develop those ap- 
pendages. Again, fish inheriting the two orthodox lateral 
eyes can by a change of conditions be induced to develop 
in their place one medial eye.* 

Now if, from the preceding diatribe on MendeUsm, it be 
sufficiently understood how in respect to the chemical 
genes which constitute what is hereditary the possibilities 
are about a million to one against any two members of the 
offspring resulting from bi-parental reproduction being 
exactly aUke even at the moment of birth, and on to this 
be tacked the realisation that environmental conditions 
throughout the whole process of embryological and infantile 
development affect individuals in ten miUion different ways, 
it will, I think, be fuUy realised how impossible it is for any 
two individuals of the same species to be alike. The marvel 
is not that men are imlike, but that they exhibit degrees 
of likeness to the extent that they do. 

To reach perfection, or what at the moment is deemed to 
be perfection, is, of course, not unconnected with the 
primary aim of every poultry breeder. His avowed and 
aimed at object is, secondly, the production of as many 
individual specimens conforming with exactness to this 
conception of perfection as is humanly possible. Selective 
artificial breeding narrows down tremendously Nature's 
tendency to mutations and interminable variation. But 
it is man's power over environment that is responsible for 
his success in producing exhibition fowls. Stereotyped 
methods of feeding, housing and rearing have had very big, 
though unnoticed, effects in the matter of enabling one 
breeder to bring about a near-duplication of another 
breeder's efforts. Now and then, however, through the 
incidence of fortuitous super-favourable conditions an 
individual specimen of extraordinary merit is developed. 
In reality this is neither more nor less than a mutation. 
It explains why, on rare occasions, a purchaser of a sitting 

* Loeb altered the acidity of sea water and produced hybrids 
between species that naturalists proclaimed were uncrossable. 
Eggs of other sea animals subjected to chemical treatment produced 
twins. And a female sea urchin's unfertilised eggs were persuaded 
to produce an unconjugated youngster. There are, too, indications 
that biologists are on the verge of actually creating life itself. 
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of eggs may rear from the hatched chickens a specimen far 
and away superior to an3rthing the breeder himself manages 
to produce, even though the chances of getting such a bird 
were superficially in the breeder's case a hundred times 
greater than were those of his cUent. In truth, however, 
the chances of producing a mutation were aU on the buyer's 
side. On the breeder's farm were lacking those very 
enviroiunental conditions which, superimposed on the 
hereditary contents of the germ-plasm, brought about the 
development of the prodigy. 

In the confines of his own poultry yards environmental 
conditions are of such a stability that, apart from accidental 
errors in the matter of rearing, they enter into the matter 
hardly at aU. The breeder, then, is mainly concerned with 
purely hereditary traits : that is, traits which are be- 
queathed to the chicken by its two parents. As all bi- 
parental reproduction is to some extent a recapitulation 
of the history of the species, the more ancient the breed the 
less liable to variation are its descendants. The progeny 
of a pen of Cochins is far less liable to show variation ; 
that is, it breeds much more true than does a pen of Rhode 
Island Reds, or Sicilian Buttercups, or Bamevelders. And 
similarly the closer the breeding is (and this applies to any 
breed or variety, new or old), the less is the liability to 
variation. This, however, may be a good thing or it may 
be a bad thiag. If the particular strain of birds that is 
being bred from has reached perfection (by perfection being 
meant the standard of perfection recognised at the time) the 
less the amount of variation the better. But if the strain 
is stUl in process of development variations wide and often 
are eminently to be desired. For without variation there 
can be no progress. Obviously. 

From this it foUows that to the beginner, who rarely, if 
ever, starts with perfect specimens, inbreeding is of as 
much use as is a book to a blind man. Inbreeding (except 
when governed by an altered environmental condition) never 
creates, never adds : it merely tends to fix whatever is 
already existent. So long as the breeder is chasing per- 
fection, and precious few are not, crossing with other strains 
is the only method that can help him. But when once per- 
fection has been wooed and won his strain must be reso- 
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lutely and rigidly barred and bolted against every other. 
Inbreeding, intelligently carried out, need not of necessity 
bring with it delicacy of constitution and ultimate degenera- 
tion. If the selection of breeders is largely concerned with 
the mercilessly rigorous eschewing of all obvious weaklings, 
immature samples, and disease-suffering specimens, there 
will be no such thing as degeneration. The odds are, of 
course, that a pair of weaklings will breed weaklings, but the 
rule is not without its exceptions, and there are occasions, 
though admittedly the experiment is not to be promiscuously 
recommended, when the progeny of obvious weaklings may 
contain a champion of champions. Similarly, although 
again the practice is not to be generally recommended 
(and not for one moment is it to be inferred that I woidd, in 
any circumstances, advise the purchase of a stock bird 
carr3dng in plain view an abnormality or a physical defect), 
from a defective specimen possessed of such a serious fault, 
for instance, as a side-sprig or a wry tail, it is not impossible 
to breed a champion. The statements of many poultry 
experts notwithstanding, it does not of necessity follow that 
a side-sprigged cock wiU reproduce his defect in all his 
progeny, no more than, despite the positive assertions of 
eugenists, a feeble-minded man and an equally feeble- 
minded woman will necessarily give birth to an imbecile. 
The alteration of one solitary gene out of the hundreds that 
go to the make-up of feeble-mindedness will give a different 
result. The alteration of one single gene in the packet that 
constitutes the character of the side-sprig will cause a 
variation which may conceivably result in a normal comb. 
The moral is what ? That if a novice is in possession of a 
bird of excellent pedigree and the finest points, flourishing 
an ugly side-sprig or a disfigurative wry-taU, or a crooked 
breast-bone, or a curved spine, he wiU be a fool to eat it 
for his dinner before, at any rate, he has given it a trial 
in his breeding-pen. It is a long chance, admittedly, but 
it is the long chance that often enough wins out. 

Years ago when Rhode Island Red breediag was more 
of a lottery than it is to-day, and when the rich, dark, 
absolutely even-coloured bird was something of a rarity. 
Miss Clay, in defiance of all the canons of so-caUed scientific 
poultry-breeding, mated together a smutty-undercoloured 
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cockerel and a smutty-undercoloured pullet. It was a step 
apparently foredoomed to failure, for how, if the ex|ierts 
were right, could one from such a union expect anything but 
birds smothered in smut? Well, so in all truth were the 
bulk of the progeny, but in addition there were two or three 
specimens absolutely clear of smut and touching a degree 
of perfection hitherto unknown. This, indeed, was the 
foundation of the famous Wenbury stud of Rhode Island 
Reds, which, until its owner decided to give up poultry- 
breeding, for sheer quaUty was indubitably unapproachable 
in all Britain. 

In the autumn of 1914, when the mahogany Russian 
Orloff was still with alien blood uncontaminated, to Mr. 
Harold Thornton, an experienced Leghorn breeder, I sold 
a breeding trio of these Orloffs, and through an oversight 
in the selection from a largish flock, both Mr. Thornton and 
I omitted to notice that one of the two pullets chosen 
possessed a crooked spine. Left by Mr. Thornton in my 
hands for later delivery, I subsequently noticed the defect, 
and in consequence substituted another puUet of approxi- 
mately equal quality for the crooked-spine one ; sending, 
however, aH four birds and telling their new owner to 
either kill or keep the deformed one. The winter of 1915 
came, and exhibited by Mr. Thornton were the two finest 
young Orloffs of the season, pullets both. And then was 
disclosed to me by their owner himself the astounding fact 
that both pullets were daughters of the crooked-spine 
hen, which in consequence of her excellence of colour and 
other points, he decided to risk in the breeding-pen. And 
although her every egg was set and the majority came to 
fruition, not one yoimgster reared showed a trace of the 
deformity. 

The very same facts of heredity which explain the 
happening of these seeming impossibihties smash to smither- 
eens the Mendelian theory. Not that I am for one moment, 
let me repeat, advising any breeder to make a practice 
of selecting for stock purposes birds flourishing these or 
any other deformities. Such a course would be plain 
idiocy. I am merely indicating that the laws of genetics 
are not in any way fixed and unalterable. They do not allow 
the breeder to arrange his operations with mathematical 
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accuracy as is asserted by sciolists and empiricists in 
rubbishy articles on Mendelism. 

Generally speaking, in mating, the best method is the 
one almost universally adopted of counteracting a defect in 
one sex with an excellency in the other, and this defect will 
be remoyed, partially overcome, or rendered graver, 
according to which one of the three forms of inheritance 
results : progressive, blended, or regressive. The only 
sure and certain thing is that like never produces like : there 
is always some degree of variation. 



I have had the inquisitorial urge to dig out from their 
dusty resting-places one or two of those so-called standard 
works on poultry which, in the days of my nonage, were the 
means of wasting many precious hours. I am curious to 
know what they have to say about heredity. And I find 
much elementary claptrap such as " Uke produces like," 
that children resemble closely their parents, and much more 
of similar calibre. This is the sort of pish-posh that is 
broadcasted daily for country yokels with ears glued to the 
radio to gape at ; it is the brand of popular science that fills 
up corners of the local garbage sheet. One writer wastes a 
matter of six thousand words in stating a batch of solecisms 
that any competent joumaUst could get comfortably on a 
postcard. 

It is when we get to the theories respecting offspring being 
influenced by a previous mating, and the matter of sight 
influence, that is touched the quintessence of idiocy. That 
lots of breeders firmly beUeve such nonsense is an indubitable 
fact. Otherwise sane men have with seriousness and earnest- 
ness radiating from their faces assured me that the presence 
of a white hen in a breeding-pen of Black Orpingtons has 
brought in its train ruination through the bu& of the 
youngsters growing white feathers. A well-known cat 
breeder once, with vast solemnity, assured me that the 
accidental nose-burning of a pregnant cat caused every one 
of her kittens to develop a scarred nose. 

The first of these drivelling theories is the old, old story 
of telegony, which enterprising quacks from time im- 
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memorial have used for mystifying the yokels. The second 
is an old wife's tale. No biologist of repute would ever 
give such notions brain-room. Professor Ewart smashed 
to atoms every point in favour of telegony years ago. 

These bimgling thinkers who put on paper such tawdry 
theories do not apparently realise the impossibility of an 
impression on the imagination of the parent affecting the 
physical qualities of the offspring. The mother's impression 
is a mental one, the supposed result in the child is a physical 
one. It is equivalent to saying that a woman of white hue, 
seeing a negro, would give birth to a dusky child! One 
might as well dye a male parent's hair green and expect the 
baby to grow a green thatch! Such jejune thinking is 
enough to make any biologist spew with disgust. And as 
to the theory of inheritance of acquired characters ; this, 
so far as intelligent thinkers are concerned, has been dead 
and bmried thirty years. It is only held to-day by a few 
pseudo-scientists, a lot of ignorant charlatans, and the 
readers of the Sunday newspapers. Even its most enthusi- 
astic supporters many years ago never claimed that its 
workings were ever anything but prodigiously slow. 



CHAPTER V 

THE ART OF SHOWING 

The breeding of a bird is one thing ; the exhibiting of it is 
very essentidly another. Popularly is it supposed that the 
only difficult part of the task is the breeding, and in support 
of this point of view is it pointed out with gusto and assur- 
ance that skill in exhibiting goes for little if the bird upon 
which the skill is to be practised does not exist in pretty 
nearly a state of perfection. Very true this. But to the 
decided contrary there are far more good birds bred, in 
respect to the huge majority of varieties, than ever win 
prizes. Only a percentage of the specimens conforming to 
the standard of perfection ever get gaudily decorated, and 
of those that do, their superiority owes quite a little to the 
cosmetical and manipulative skill of the professional 
exhibitor ; and, in addition, to other matters which wiU be 
touched on in a later section of this chapter. 

Exhibitors there are who boast that they never prepare 
their birds in any way : that each exhibit is picked up from 
the run and despatched to the show without any attention 
beyond perhaps the washing of dirty feet. Weill every 
such boaster is either a Ear or a fool, and it is a certain thing 
that any prizes he has managed to annex have been in 
competition with others as siUy as himself. It is supremely 
idle to deny that a bird shown in its dirt is at a tremendous 
disadvantage in any more sophisticated competition. It is 
like a man going courting with messy trousers and uncombed 
hair ; it is equivalent to a girl going to compete for a beauty 
prize and leaving her false teeth on the dressing-table ; 
it amour ts to the same as &.fUle dejoie parading Piccadilly 
in the rig-out of a washerwoman. 

True enough, breeds vary enormously in the matter of 
the degree of preparation required. Many black-plumaged 
varieties require a minimum of attention ; red varieties 
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need very little more ; certain new and neglected varieties, 
cultivated solely by amateurs, are barely touched. But all 
white varieties require a bath ; many parti-coloured ones 
need prolonged professional attention ; every variety of 
Hamburgh caUs for, before exhibition, an expert's skilful 
touches. 

The smallest amount of preparation that can be con- 
sidered necessary is the washing of legs, feet, face, comb, 
and wattles ; followed by much rubbing of the plumage with 
a piece of soft silk, and confinement within an orthodox 
wire show-pen for training purposes a matter of a couple of 
daj^ to a week or more according to the relative tameness 
of the bird. A Brahma or a Cochin scarcely needs any such 
confinement ; a Leghorn or an Ancona most assuredly does 
require prolonged cageing. Put an untrained Leghorn in a 
show-pen and the odds are it will, at the first approach of the 
judge, bang itself in hectic fright against the wire roof of the 
pen to the detriment of its plumage and probably of its 
comb as well. Apart from this, the judge has no time to 
waste with wild and frightened specimens, and often enough 
gives them barely more than passing glances. 

In addition to ordinary scrubbing with soap and water 
and subsequent oiling of the comb and lobes, a yellow or 
white-legged fowl requires some very thorough feet mani- 
cxuing. The utmost scrubbing will not remove dirt lodged 
beneath the scales ; soaking in warm water and rooting 
underneath the scales with a pointed bit of wood, or a pen- 
nib, or a lady's naU cleaner is necessary. 

The washing of white fowls is something of an art. The 
first attempt usually results in a sorry mess. Four large 
wide bowk arranged on a long table are advisable. The 
first contains a goodly quantity of moderately hot soapy 
water, the second warm water devoid of any soap, ditto the 
third, the fourth luke-warm water tinted with the blue-bag. 
Into the first or lathery bath the bird must be immersed, 
and the pliunage soaked and rubbed and, if necessary, 
brushed until every particle of dirt is removed. There is 
no occasion to spare the soap, which must be non-alkaline ; 
neither is there any need to be chary in the matter of rub- 
bing, so long as the feathers are rubbed the way they lie. 
Next, into bath nmnber two, where the soap with some 
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thoroughness must be removed from the plumage, failing 
which the feathers will not web out successfully. Thence 
to bath number three for the removal of any remnants of 
soapy matter. And finally the blue bath. After mopping 
up aU surplus wetness with a soft towel, the bird goes 
into a wire show-pen planted in front of, but not too near, 
a fire or a stove. AU white fowls, buffs, blues, barred, 
laced and piebald varieties are washed in this way. 

The lustrous, shining plumage of the exhibition bird is 
induced mainly by feeding. No bird that is not in the 
pink of condition should be shown. Even before the period 
of special pen-training begins the professional exhibitor has 
been giving very special attention to the youngsters which 
show signs of developing into exhibition specimens. Bread 
soaked in milk forms part of their daily diet. Boiled 
linseed is mixed not too generously in their soft food. A 
sprinkling of hemp or sunflower seeds helps to give that last 
ounce of condition which tells its tale bigly in keen com- 
petition. The day before the show a raw egg is given ; and 
the morning of the show itself, if access can be gained to the 
bird, a piece of bread soaked in port wine. 



Where exactly does legitimate preparation end and faking 
begin ? I have heard the point debated with spirit in show 
aisles, in hotel lounges, in booze-shop bars, and sprawling 
on the grass outside the tent at a summer show ; I have 
seen men get red in the face with the heat of discussion, 
and I've never heard an opinion given worth a bent pin. 
Plainly, it is impossible to draw any hard and fast rule, as 
the one runs into the other at a dozen points, and exhibitors 
display an elasticity of conscience that is surprising. I have 
heard a fancier wearing a collar that fastened behind confess 
with easy insouciance to the pulling of a few mismarked 
body feathers : I have heard that self-same man denounce 
in fiery terms of extreme vehemence the removal of a wing 
flight or a tail sickle. I have known a God-fearing chapel- 
goer exhibit a cockerel wearing brazenly the scars on his 
comb where a couple of side-sprigs had been removed, and 
a bare month later dance with impotent rage and call down 
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the wrath of all the gods on the perpetrator of what, in 
comparison, was the merest of peccadillos. 

But, in the main, faking is resolutely denied and whole- 
salely denoimced. Its adbnission is granted only in the 
sense of being intermittent, easily found out, readily 
punished, and the special province of the few black sheep 
that get into the poultry Fancy as they do into every walk 
of life. Every time I pick up a poultry book that mentions 
the existence of such a thing as faking at all, it is in a kind 
of susurrated note, and its e«seOT6/e is the making out that the 
majority of fanciers are altogether above such a thing ; that 
they are plain honest God-fearing good sportsmen. The 
writers of this twaddle are on a par with the idiots who take 
Shakespeare's ribald burlesques seriously ; who say that 
the sardonic Ibsen was a moraUst ; that Dante's Divina 
Commedia is a Christian theme. The exact opposite is the 
truth. At the risk of being stoned to death I say that the 
only man who does not fake is the man who does not know 
how. 

To reaUse the full truth of this it is necessary to define 
what exactly faking is. The issue is in reaUty simple 
enough. Faking is the giving of the appearance of genuine- 
ness to something that is in fact a sham. It occurs in 
relation to nearly everything under the sun. It may be 
conscious or unconscious, and in the overwhelming main 
both brands are given more salubrious names. Hence the 
confusion. When Dumas p&re hired a score of literary hacks 
to write novels which he published as the products of his 
own pen he was consciously faking ; when the portrait 
bust of the poet Girolamo Benivieni was bought by the 
Louvre for 14,000 francs, a fake was bought. 

Every time a typist or a millinery saleswoman rubs 
talcimi on her nose she is faking ; every time a demi- 
mondaine rouges her cheeks she is faking ; every time a 
member of a suddenly enriched family feels dissatisfied 
with the shape of her nose and hires a surgeon to squirt 
melted paraffin under the skin she and he are both similarly 
guilty. So is the man who gets the bags removed from 
under his eyes ; so is the girl who, previous to the donning 
of her first evening gown, gets an electroUst to remove the 
hairs that Nature has put under her arms. The tale is 
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interminable. I could with supreme ease prove that every 
politician is a conscious faker ; that similarly every 
spiritualist, consciously or unconsciously, comes within the 
same category. But enough ! 

In poultry showing, faking is practised in a hundred forms 
every working hour. It may be such an everyday affair 
as the blueing of white varieties ; the plucking of mismarked 
body feathers ; the subduction of stubs in clean-legged 
varieties ; the removal of side-sprigs ; it may, with in- 
creased boldness, touch the more daring removal of flight 
feathers or tail sickles ; the wholesale plucking of a Campine 
or an Ancona or a Hamburgh ; the singeing of a hackle ; 
or in skilled hands it may touch such heights as the dyeing 
of a red or a buff bird ; the insertion of false sickles ; the 
bleaching of whites and piles ; the carving of a Hamburgh's 
or a Minorca's comb. 

Not in what constitutes faking lies the difficulty of 
definition, but in when preparation becomes faking, or 
conversely, when faking is conceded to be legitimate. In 
every fancier's mind is a different border line and this 
border line is evanescent and constantly changing. I have 
defined with some exactness what faking is. Now I will 
define what I contend, as a result of nearly twenty years' 
study of the question, faking is conceded to be by the 
fancier. Faking is precisely that part of show preparation 
which each individual fancier does not himself know. Every 
trick known is justified as legitimate preparation : every 
unknown trick is blatant faking. 

In my book. Modern Poultry Keeping, dealing with 
this very matter, I said : 

" . . . it is doubtful if there has ever breathed a mortal man 
who would in strict privacy, granted knowledge of its necessity, 
hesitate to remove a few mismarked feathers that marred the 
plumage of the otherwise well-nigh perfect bird. The truth of 
this is so evident that it would be far better to state plainly and 
barefacedly that as these kinds of faking cannot be detected, 
prevented or punished, they are allowable."* 

On my heretical head fell promptly enough an avalanche 
of crescendic form. Ignorant nincompoops, bothered by 
no particular f eeUngs of love towards myself, denounced me 

• Modern Poultry Keeping, p. 40. 
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as an infidel ; friends took me by the arm and, in murmuring 
accents, deplored the unorthodox attitude I had assumed. 
In the throats of others stuck the word faking, and only 
the facial contortions of a comedian rendered possible the 
swallowing of the bitter piU. 

I am not concerned here with the question of right or 
wrong. Morality is not a divinely inspired affair : it is 
merely a temporary code of laws ; and, as old Frederich 
William proved many years ago, is as changeable as the 
wind. What I say is that there are certain breeds with 
which, without faking, it is impossible to win prizes. In 
instance, a Hamburgh shown as Nature made it would 
never in keen competition secure a prize. Similarly, with 
the majority of the laced, barred, and spangled varieties. 
The exhibitor who does not pluck is at a frightful disad- 
vantage. 

There is, of course, a fiction current that the few cases 
of faking that are attempted are detected, and the culprits 
punished. True, in a twelvemonth a dozen or so luckless 
amateurs who have bungled the job are piUoried. But 
with the passing of every successive moon a hundred other 
more skilled offenders escape the net. The bulk of the 
cases of faking are never detected. The bulk indeed are 
never so much as suspected. The man does not live who 
can detect the removal of a handful of mismarked small 
feathers from the plumage. Even if suspected proof is 
impossible. Again, there are cases which are both detect- 
able and provable, but at which, for any one of a dozen 
reasons, the judge turns an unseeing eye. And in the case 
of each one of these faked varieties, although every pro- 
fessional exhibitor knows faking is done, he will deny the 
fact with assured gusto. In a sheer spirit of fim I asked 
a prominent exhibitor of White Leghorns at Madison Square 
Garden show if there were any bleaching done by the 
American White Leghorn exhibitors. He looked me full in 
the eye, and without turning a hair, assured me the need 
for bleaching was non-existent, owing to the facility with 
which birds could be bred to a snow-like whiteness. And 
yet, not four moons before, I had been an interested spec- 
tator whilst fifty White Leghorns had been prepared for the 
Chicago Coliseum Show, and in the process had seen three 
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gallons of hydrogen peroxide go to glory. The same query 
I put tentatively to a Campine exhibitor and the same 
answer I got ; and yet I had watched with amused eyes, 
not very many weeks before, the strewing of a penning-room- 
floor with feathers from a team of Silvers. I have seen a 
Rhode Island Red cockerel win first prize in an old cock 
class at the Palace ; I have seen puUets by the score win in 
hen classes, and hens in pullet classes ; I have seen an 
Orloff flourishing a single comb appear and win after the 
scalpel had done its work ; I have seen Hamburghs with 
the needles stUl in their combs ; I have seen . . . But, 
enough ! Faking non est, forsooth ! TeU it to the Marines ! 

Luckily for the continuance of the Fancy there are in 
existence breeds and varieties where no excessive faking is 
done : no faking, that is, which is beyond the capabilities 
of anyone possessed of fingers and the ability to use them. 
Of such are the Bresse, the Ancona, the Campine, the Laken- 
felder, the Black Smnatra, most of the Wyandotte varieties, 
several of the Sussex, many of the Orpingtons, the Rhode Is- 
land Red, the Bamevelder, the Austral Orpington, the Jer- 
sey Black Giant, the Buckeye, the FaveroUes. In addition, 
every new breed and many neglected ones similarly present 
no insuperable obstacles, for the simple reason that they are 
virgin fields uncontaminated by the professional's fingers. 
In all breeds and varieties where competition is restricted 
to novices, faking is at a minimum and remains at a mini- 
mum. The reason for this is plain to see. Any beginner 
who attempts the more hidden problems of the art is pretty 
sure to be caught at the very first attempt and promptly 
enough sacrificed for the good of the Fancy. 

Is there any way of dealing effectually with the matter ? 
Every attempt has so far failed. In its gorgeous simpUcity 
I present to the poultry Fancy a plan of my own, not for 
the obliteration of faking, but merely for keeping it at a 
reasonably low ebb. Here it is. Let feather-pulling, 
bleaching, oiling, be recognised as legitimate forms of 
show preparation, as blueing already is recognised. What 
sense is there in pillor37ing as punishable offences things 
which cannot be detected unless bungled by the clumsiest 
tyro I Let cases of dyeing, comb-surgery, feather-inserting, 
when detected, be disqualified, whoever be the culprit, and 
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not " passed." It is a self-evident fact that faking, like 
every dishonest practice, can only be held in check by fear 
of punishment. And the ones to be punished should be 
those at the top as well as those at the bottom. For any 
law this is the only method by which respect can be 
obtained. 

Let it not be thought for the fraction of a minute that I 
am one of those who believe that faking can be abolished. 
In truth I believe no such thing. No exhibitor who manages 
to find out one of the closely guarded secrets of the pro- 
fessional ring wiU hesitate to apply it. To talk of honesty 
is to talk rot. To say that everyone is against faking, and 
that for this very reason it could easily be put down, is to 
talk stiU more rot. Poultry faking will live and flourish 
just so long as poultry showing lives and floiurishes. 



3 

Poultry fanciers, as in the course of this book I have been 
at some small pains to point out, eternally damn their own 
arguments with admitted contradictions ; they exhibit a 
somewhat astounding penchant for the having of a thing both 
ways. Thus, in back-patting lectures at conferences, in 
grease-ladling speeches at pubUc and private dinners, in 
press articles, they reiterate loudly and with evident gusto 
the doctrine that the poultry judge is a man of stupendous 
honour and integrity ; and then in solemn conclave they 
pass rules and regulations for his muzzling and espionage 
which stamp him indelibly as a scoundrel and a thief. In 
fanfaronading eloquence they speak of the sportsmanship 
of the exhibitor and in practice treat him precisely as though 
he were a convicted burglar out on parole. 

The poultry Fancy as a body cannot trust its elected and 
selected judges. Strange and unpalatable as this may 
sound it is the truth. The reiterated opinions of poultry 
joumaUsts, of the judges themselves, and of others, to the 
effect that dishonest judges are practically non-existent 
causes me to guffaw in derision. Why, then, I ask, does not 
the Fancy trust implicitly those for whom it professes such 
reverence and respect ? What is the use of fanciers compli- 
menting one another on their honour and impartiality whilst 
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subscribing to a system the dominant note of which is a 
manifest distrust of the judges? It is tantamount to 
setting a watch-dog over an invited guest. It is equivalent 
to counting the apples on the trees before leaving a friend 
alone in the orchard. 

Why make strenuous efforts to prevent the judge knowing 
the ownership of the exhibits if you are assured of his 
straightforwardness? True enough, these safeguards, for 
the most part, are the antics of children, but they speak 
just as eloquently of distrust as would precautions which in 
their results were absolutely foolproof. 

It is for these reasons that I say the profession of the 
poultry judge as at present constituted is not an honourable 
profession. It is a dishonourable one. It is a profession in 
which the acclaimed heads are not trusted to give honest 
and unprejudiced opinions. It shares this notoriety with 
the professions of pigeon judging, rabbit judging, canary 
judging, white mice judging. The dog judge can justifiably 
ieok down on the hen judge much as a company promoter 
looks down on a pickpocket ; as a Harley Street physician 
looks down on an itinerant quack. 

While the judge is performing his badly paid, and, often 
enough, unpaid task, a hundred peering eyes all brimming 
with suspicion are watching his every action. 

If he takes from his pocket a paper of any kind he is 
accused of consulting a list of pen mmibers ; if he speaks 
to an exhibitor or if an exhibitor speaks to him, a dozen 
others frantically rush up so as to preclude any exchange 
of confidences ; if, accidentally or otherwise, he touches a 
basket, he is forthwith accused of attempting to find out 
from the labels if it bears some friend's numbers. 

Nor is this prsdng interference and relentless persecution 
confined to his activities at the show itself. It bothers his 
whole existence. If he possesses a friend who is a successful 
exhibitor, he must treat this friend very nearly as a stranger, 
unless assured that suspicious eyes are absent. He hardly 
dare visit him in broad daylight. As for travelling with him 
to a show, only the most daring and brazen of judges would 
consider it, and even he would sHp out of the motor car a 
good half mile from the show venue, creeping in alone hke 
a thief entering a bedroom. 
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There are in existence two classes of judges : specialists 
and all-rounders. The number of specialists is tremendous ; 
and whilst most all-rounders are often and usually special- 
ists very few specialists are all-rounders. There are other 
differences. An all-rounder usually gets paid : a specialist 
rarely gets anything beyond his lunch and, on occasion, his 
railway fare. Not unnaturally the all-round judge looks 
upon the specialist much as a professional singer looks 
upon an amateur who bawls out his songs for nothing 
beyond the pleasure he gets in hearing cheap applause. 
He takes the view that if there were not so many fools about 
willing to sweat over the work of judging so that they can 
strut about Uke Uon tamers or Lord Mayors, with flaring 
badges or rococo chains swinging on their coats, he 
would be able to rake in more fees and the sooner be in 
a position to retire and collect postage stamps for a 
hobby. 

It is the custom of the all-round judge, mainly for the 
reasons above mentioned, to cock a sneering eye at, and 
exercise a somewhat maUciously sarcastic tongue on, these 
harmless and enthusiastic specialists. He dubs the specialist 
a faddist and a washerwoman, he implies by everything he 
can conceivably think of that the all-rounder, backed by his 
vast knowledge of poultry judging generally, is inconceivably 
the superior judge . All of which is of course in the main sheer 
nonsense. It is conveniently easy to cover up one's own 
lack of knowledge of those finer points which only the 
specialist possesses by decr3dng them as fads. To say that 
the aU-round judge is equal in ability to the speciaUst as 
regards the specisdist's pet breed is to say a supremely silly 
thing. As well might one place on the same pedestal with 
the specialist in Harley Street the general practitioner in 
the small coimtry town. As well might one put on the 
same plane as Sarah Bernhardt the barnstorming mime that 
rackets through every brand of play in succession. The 
number of breeds and varieties is, in these days, so enormous 
that the judge does not breathe who can possibly acquire a 
specialist's precise, definite, and detailed knowledge of every 
individual member of such a plethora. He may, and fre- 
quently does, master as ma,ny as half a dozen, or even, on 
occasion, a round dozen ; but a sketchy working acquaint- 
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ance with the others is the utmost to which he can reason- 
ably aspire. 

Not an inconsiderable number of judges are plainly 
incapable. A few such stiU survive in the ranks of the all- 
rounders. Many such flourish year after year amongst the 
specialists, who are usually elected by ballot and, generally 
speaking, on the grounds of their winnings, the way they 
do their hair, the number of speeches they make at the 
Club's meetings. The ability of the individual is not 
always a matter easy to prove. The ability of the poultry 
judge is inordinately difficult either to prove or disprove. 
However big a mess he may have made of the thing there is 
always someone to shower encouragements on him. In 
addition, it is rare to a degree that one finds any two judges 
who interpret any standard of perfection precisely alike. 
This is, to a big extent, though not altogether, the fault 
of the judges. These standards, or rather those responsible 
for their production, are not altogether blameless. Poultry 
fanciers in the aggregate, as in an earUer section of this 
work I have been at some small pains to point out, are not 
precisely noted for clarity of exposition or genius in the art 
of putting upon paper their ideals. They use the wrong 
words, confound sjmonyms with antonyms, and, generally 
speaking, make a nice mess which, in the end, leaves much 
latitude for elastic interpretation. True, these written 
standards are usually supplemented by pictorial aids, but 
here again the result is a sorry affair. The poultry artist 
is a giddy scream. He is a cross between a tenth-rate 
drawer of comics for the kids' papers and the girl dilettante 
whose freaks in oils and watercolours her mother parades 
before politely admiring visitors. Little wonder then the 
standard of perfection per se is seldom consulted by anyone 
but the novice who, in consequence, is led woefully astray. 
The judges, amateurs and professionals both, glean the bulk 
of their ideas from an examination of the type of bird 
generally winning, and naturally enough there is consider- 
able variance of opinion. 

It is well, therefore, that the beginner should realise 
with some thoroughness that a variety of opinions there 
is bound to be. It is useless to argue that all judges if they 
judged to the standard would coincide in their decisions. 
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One might as well say that as there is a strictly defined 
code of morality everyone should stick to it. They will 
do neither the one nor the other and it is a sheer waste of 
time to argue about it. 

The exhibitor will do well to study the judges. It is a 
matter of no particular difficulty to anyone who visits the 
shows to find out what is the particular idiosyncrasy of each 
judge. The specialist judges are the ones requiring the 
most careful and prolonged study, for they vary in details, 
one placing emphasis on colour, another on shape, and so 
on. The all-rounders are more uniform in their ideals, 
majestically ignoring all fine details for the very simple 
reason that they rarely know an5^hing about them, and 
as a rule they put the cards on the biggest, fittest, and 
smartest-looking specimens. This close study of the judges 
is of the vastest importance. Knowing what each likes 
is one of the secrets of success in poultry-showing and the 
beginner should write in the biggest of tj^e in the most get- 
at-able portion of his cerebrum the fact that the opinion 
of his own self, important though he may think it, does not 
matter in the slightest : the judge's opinion, on the other 
hand, is of big and transcendent importance. 



CHAPTER VI 

ADVERTISING AND SELLING 

The best advertisement is a win at a big show. The exhibi- 
tor who can get a money prize at the Dairy or the Palace 
need not bother about the other events. Indeed, if he be 
wise he wiU keep his birds at home. It is folly to tempt fate. 
It not infrequently happens that through anyone of a dozen 
causes a Palace winner goes to a little country show and is 
beaten by another exhibit whose owner neglects not to 
shout from the housetops the fact of his victory over the 
famous Palace winner. 

There are risks though, big and grisly, in restricting one's 
competition exclusively to the important shows. I have 
known breeders who have decided to adopt this method and 
advertised the fact with much vigour. And I have known 
the advertiser fail to secure a solitary prize at these big 
shows. A pretty empty blusterer he looked in consequence. 
The best method is to start showing at the summer events 
and keep up the game, pretty steadily until the Dairy looms 
up in all its bigness. With success gained here, exhibiting 
should be slowed down and only the Palace and perhaps 
another big show tackled. But if the Dairy proves a frazde 
and the P^ace fails to tiim the luck, the smaller shows must 
be worked to the fuUest possible extent. 

The beginner, more than anyone else, should attempt 
to get his chickens hatched and developed in time for the 
early shows. Fine points count for little here : it is 
maturity and condition that earn success. Competition is 
far from keen. Many a fancier favoured climatically and 
environmentally for the rearing of early chickens has gained 
a considerable reputation with mediocre stuff. 

114 
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The winning of prizes, and particularly of important 
prizes is, then, the fancier's great advertisement. Without 
these certificates of merit to wave in front of the public 
his position is pretty near hopeless. But in itself the mere 
winning is not enough. It is little use sticking his cups 
on the sideboard and nailing his prize-cards over the fire- 
place and letting it go at that. The successful exhibitor 
must advertise his wins in every way possible. He must 
bang the big drum every day of every year : he must ham- 
mer noisily into every available ear the merits of his stock. 

Advertising, even in England, and even in the poultry 
Fancy, is rapidly developing into something of a fine 
art. The great media are the Fancy papers. As space 
is expensive it must not be wasted. And as intermittent 
advertising is rarely profitable a small advertisement 
weekly is better than a big one yearly or half-yearly. 
Where a big business is aimed at in sittings of eggs a mating 
list giving particulars of each separate breeding-pen is 
essential as a supplement to press advertising. 



PART IV. 
UTILITY 



CHAPTER I 

THE HANDLING SYSTEM 

The books of bunkum that have been published, since first 
the printed page appeared, run into many himdreds of 
thousands. The majority flutter before the pubHc a 
matter of weeks and then die their death. But a goodly 
number survive. Of these quite a few do more. They 
flourish gaily. In instance, there are the spiritualistic 
books of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle ; Fournier D'Albe's 
New Light on Immortality ; Blatchford's More Things in 
Heaven and Earth ; Sir Oliver Lodge's Man and the Uni- 
verse ; Hickson's Heal the Sick ; Geley's From the Un- 
conscious to the Conscious ; Blavatsky's Secret Doctrine. 
There is, in addition, the one to which, for sheer idiocy, out 
of the whole collection, I award the first prize, to wit : 
Walter Hogan's The Call of the Hen. 

In the States, in England, and in many another land, 
this Walter Hogan, poultryman of Petaluma, ex-woollen- 
manufacturer, gained a vast amount of fame. Some of it he 
managed to grab during his Ufetime ; the bulk was posthu- 
mous. I question whether anyone has ever secured lasting 
fame on a flimsier foundation. 

Stripped of its fancy trimmings, the basis of Hogan's 
discovery was the so-caUed relation between the hen's 
anatomical structure and its egg-laying capacities. The 
wider the gap between the pelvic bones at their tips and 
the rear of the breast bone, the better layer is the hen. On 
this point, coupled with the degree of ossification of the 
bones themselves, and supplemented with other details to 
give decoration to the thesis, Hogan built up his system of 
selecting layers and breeders of layers. Firstly, he divided 
hens into classes according to their temperaments. Thus : 
The hen that will produce the largest amount of eggs with the 
smallest amount of meat possible for her capacity is of the nervous 
temperament. The hen which uses one-half of her vitality in 
producing eggs and the other half of Jier vitality in produging 
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meat — ^in other words, the dual-purpose hen — ^is a combination of 
both the sanguine and bilious temperaments and is calle4 " the 
hen with the sanguine-bilious temperament." The hen that pro- 
duces the largest amount of flesh and the smallest amount of eggs 
consistent with her capacity is of the lymphatic temperament. In 
a fowl all the different temperaments and their different degrees 
of combinations are indicated by the pelvic bones. In the horse 
they are indicated largely by the breed.* 

After this he worked the thing out to a matter of fractions 
and made a series of tables, published importantly in The 
Call of the Hen. I give one here in all its pomp : it relates 
to a " six-finger capacity hen " ; that is, a hen in which the 
space between the rear of the breast bone and the pelvic 
bones is the width of six fingers. The thickness of the pelvic 
bones, including the amount of covering flesh they carry, 
now gives the number of eggs each particular bird of this 
class will lay in a year. Thus : 

SIX-FINGER ABDOMENt 
Nervous Temperament 

^ pelvic bone 

\ pelvic bone 

•^ pelvic bone 

J pelvic bone 

■^ pelvic bone 

Sanguine Temperament 

f pelvic bone 

^ pelvic bone , 

\ pelvic bone 

^\ pelvic bone , 

4 pelvic bone 

Bilious Temperament 

^ pelvic bone 

J pelvic bone 

\\ pelvic bone 

I pelvic bone , 

\i pelvic bone 

Lymphatic Temperament 

I in. pelvic bone , 

lA- pelvic bone 

ij pelvic bone 

1^ pelvic bone 

ij pelvic bone 

Somewhat similarly are the male birds dealt with, the 
abdomen capacity in conjunction with the thickness of the 
pelvic bones indicating the precise egg-type of the cock 

* The Coil of the Hen, p. 37. f The Call of the Hen, p. 62. 
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bird. Thus a male of four-finger capacity with a i-i6th 
pelvic bone indicates a 280 egg-type. 

Such is the foundation upon which has been built the 
handling system of selection which is in vogue in America, 
in England, and in nearly every civilised country the world 
over. It was in 1905 that Hogan gave to the world, 
through the medium of the poultry press, his precious 
system ; it was not tiU 1914 that this first somewhat 
sketchy programme blossomed into the detailed thesis 
elaborated in The Call of the Hen. From America, naturally 
enough, it came to England ; where one or two enthusiasts, 
quick to see its possibilities, made themselves the pioneers 
of an ever-growing army of fetishistic acolj^es. 

Now I would that I could say so much as one good word 
for this Call of the Hen ; for Mr. Hogan has done me the 
honour to reprint in the very first chapter of his book an 
article from my own inspired pen, written in the year of 
grace 1910. But thorough and persistent search through 
its pages revesJs not one single sentence of original prose 
worth the praising. The book is badly, nay shockingly, 
written. Hogan has failed to grasp even the journalese 
required for a tenth-rate country news-sheet. He staggers, 
he blunders, he wilts through page after page of tortured, 
emasculated prose ; he repeats himself a dozen times in as 
many pages. AH this he does and more. And yet I could 
forgive him it all if he had anything to reveal worthy of the 
permanence of print. 

At last he leaves, this monkeyshining Hogan, his fractional 
bone indices and gets down to scientific breeding. Here he 
touches the limits of doddering imbecility. Listen 'to this ; 

Some are born rich, some are born handsome, and some are 
bom lucky. The writer was bom with none of these gifts, but 
with a combination of faculties that compelled to invention, to 
wander and toil and delve in the fields, the by-ways, and the mines 
of the mysterious. These researches, with the aid received by 
studying the pioneers in the same lines of investigation, led to 
the discovery, as the writer thinks, of the fundamental principle 
that underlies the reproduction of the species. After a number 
of matings that were more or less discouraging failuies, I decided 
to look to the brain of the bird as the seat of the cause of a great 
many of the variations between the characteristics of the offspring 
and those of the parents. I had previously demonstrated by 
experiment that environment had an influence on the shaping of 
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the skull of the birds. By focusing on this subject the skuU- 
knowledge I had gained in the previous nine years, I was led to 
think that brain governed most of the functions of the body, and 
if so, why not the reproductive function ? I reasoned that as I 
had mated up several pens of the same tj^pe of hens with the same 
type of male birds, and that as there was no difference in their 
temperaments, that the hens all looked alike, all weighed alike, 
and were all in the same condition — or, in other words, they were 
all in perfect condition (to be more explicit, the hens were three 
fingers abdomen, pelvic bones tV °f ^'^^ inch thick ; all hens were 
in good condition ; the cock birds were two fingers abdomen, in 
normal condition, and pelvic bones ^V of an inch thick ; all hens 
were alike and all cock birds were alike, and all were about a year 
old) ; that there must be something apart from the anatomy and 
physiology of the hen that governed or in some measure conlioUed 
the reproductive functions. As I had exhausted all my resources 
in the above lines, I was very reluctantly obliged to enter a new 
field of research — the field of Phrenology. 

Stewed down to its vestigial essence what is this ex-woollen- 
manufacturer trying to say ? Simply that, confronted with 
something that he understands not at all, he seeks an 
explanation, after the maimer beloved of all half-baked 
thinkers, by an appeal to prestidigic methods. Thus, 
sweating and straining, wallowing and blundering, the 
high-priest of poultry mysticism goes on his way : 

I reasoned that my failures were because the nude birds were of 
a different type from the hens, and when I had demonstrated that 
the male birds were of a different phjrsiology by practice and 
scientific measures, and mated accordingly, I flattered myself with 
the assurance that I had discovered all that was necessary in order 
to breed poultry intelligently. But after more experiments, I was 
not wholly satisfied with results ; and as I had adopted the motto, 
" Like begets like," I reasoned that although ■^he birds we had 
mated were alike, as far as we could see, the remaining difference 
must be some place where I had failed to look for it. My knowledge 
of the different variations in form of the skulls of animals and birds 
of the same breed, together with the knowledge I possessed of human 
skulls, led me to investigate the hesul as the only remaining fcictor 
in the problem. When I reduced this proposition to a method, 
and when I was able to measure its potentiaUty, then I assembled 
the hens and cock birds, mating the i8o-egg tjrpe hens and the i8o- 
egg type cock birds, each bird with the same degree of prepotency. 
Then, and not until then, had I ever knowingly mated Uke to like. 

In Hogan's book The Call of the Hen, from Chapter IX 
of which I am reproducing this gibberish, there are some 
plates showing the skuUs of several birds, and this indica- 
tion of what Hogan sometimes terms prepotency and at 
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other times terms amativeness, lies in the structural forma- 
tion of the back of the bird's skull. The greater the rear 
development of the upper portion of the skull, the greater 
the brainal capacity and the greater the prepotency. The 
art of mating, according to this sciolous theory, lies in the 
matching of the skulls. And it matters little whether 
utility or exhibition points are aimed at, the law holds 
good. But I will let Hogan explain in his own words : 

I consider the selection of the male birds for mating along 
anatomical and physiological lines, together with the proper under- 
standing and use of the faculty that governs the reproductive function, 
as the greatest discoveries ever made in the poultry industry. . . . 
I found this expansion on the back of the skuU corresponded to 
the faculty of amativeness in the human family. I found that 
when it was large in both male and female the parents possessed 
the ability to transmit their predominating characteristics to their 
offspring. If the parents were fancy birds, their progeny would 
in some cases excel their parents in feather, vigour and other gpod 
qualities. If the parents were of the egg type, some of the chicks 
would be as good and some better layers and more vigorous than 
the parents ; if of the meat type, the progeny would be of a stronger 
constitution, of a quicker growth, and assimilate their food better 
— in a word, if both parents have this faculty (called " prepotency " 
by some) large, the chicks will he more likely to be equal to, and some 
will excel, their parents along the lines in which the parents pre- 
dominate. If the parents have the faculty small, the chicks will 
not be so good as the parent stock, but will degenerate along the 
lines that the parents excel in. If a hen is a 200-egg type and she 
has this faculty small, she will be just as valuable as an egg-pro- 
ducer as if she had the faculty large, but she will be of no value 
as a breeder ; she will be an old maid from choice, and her eggs 
will not be fertile, if she has the faculty small enough. If the 
male bird has it small, his eggs wiU not hatch well, and if totally 
lacking, they will not hatch at all. I have found a few cases where 
the cock bird had the faculty of prepotency (amativeness) large 
and failed to fertilise the eggs, but the cases were very rare, and I 
attributed it to weakened or diseased nerves ; as, for instance, 
the nerves of the teeth or sciatic nerve, in the human being. 

Of this astounding rubbish there are many pages. It is 
the sort of antic nonsense and esoteric hokum that itinerant 
quacks, hawking their cure-aUs, hand out to gaping clods 
and illiterate servant girls. Hogan and his knowledge of 
physiology, forsooth 1 I let out a roaring horse-laugh every 
time I think of it. 

Hogan made the initial error, common to all shallow 
empiricists, of basing a generalisation on accidental and 
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unrelated circumstances. His method of research was to 
obtain hens with certified trap-nest records and make 
anatomical measurements. 

From the data thus secured he evolved his system, ex- 
tending it by some obscure method of reasoning which he 
never clearly explains, to the male birds as well. To show 
its utter absurdity let me present an analogy. 

If someone were to measure the tails of hundreds of dogs, 
and from these measurements elaborate a theory that the 
strength of a dog's bark was proportionate to the length of 
its taU, he would be uttering just as sensible a hypothesis 
as did Hogan in pronouncing his handling system of selec- 
tion. Hogan neglected to take into account the conditions 
under which the birds were kept, peculiarities of climate, 
quality and kind of food — aU factors which have a thousand 
times more influence on egg production than have anatomical 
dimensions. 

So much for one basic error. Equally erroneous, however, 
was Hogan's assumption that the brain governs the repro- 
ductive organs, an assumption founded on no more scientific 
grounds than as " brain governed most of the functions of 
the body . . . why not the reproductive function ? " Thus 
the naive Hogan. By a similar process of reasoning one 
could afiirm that as the eyes govern one's visionary 
powers, why not one's hearing and walking powers as well ? 
There is, however, something much richer than this. It 
relates to Hogan's method of proving his precious theory. He 
killed certain cock birds, boiled their skulls free of flesh, and 
compared their respective degrees of brainal development I 

Again and again, in like manner, and out of his own mouth 
does Hogan stand self-confessed as a quack ; but, such was 
his pitiable ignorance, unconscious both of his quackery 
and of its imphcations. Again and again does he mention 
his knowledge of physiology, and again and again does he 
give evidence that the whole of this knowledge could be 
written on a baby's finger nail! 

Such, then, are the basic principles of the handling system 
of selecting layers as practised in England to-day in judging 
utility classes. Dug up by the roots these basic principles 
are the empiristic, pseudo-scientific, charlatanic theories 
of an ignorant farmer. 
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The foundation of these theories is nothing but bilge. 
Hogan had no scientific knowledge whatever. Moreover, 
I very much doubt if there is any man living subscribing to 
Hoganism who has any scientific qualifications. Describe the 
handling system to a man of science and he will laugh at it. 

Staggering belief though it indubitably does, the amazing 
fact stands out that the utility poultry keepers of two con- 
tinents have swallowed this farrago of nonsense with 
scarcely a questioning murmur. As ignorant of the most 
elementary principles of physiology as was Hogan himself, 
they have been monumentally led astray by the paralogical 
and pseudo-scientific garbage of " The Call of the Hen." 
The supreme pity of it ! AWben will farmers learn to stick 
to their farming, wooUen manufacturers to their weaving 
sheds ? When wUl they learn to leave science alone ? 
What in the name of goodness has the shape of the bird's 
skuU to do with prepotency. Brain governs the functions 
of the body! Fiddlesticks! Charlatans of aU nations 
have been giving out this sort of stuff since the days of 
Paracelsus. Amativeness governs the quality of the 
offspring. Was ever bigger piffle printed? 

Tlie successful handling expert may be one of two kinds : 
a sincere though unconscious exponent of quackery or an 
unprincipled and brazened charlatan. Popularly the one 
is taken as indistinguishable from the other, but in actual 
truth they are abysmally different. Both, it is true, bawl 
out energetically the same bunkum ; but their motives are 
different. The one believes in every word that he utters : 
he is confident that he is gifted beyond his fellows. The 
other is actuated by no such feelings : he knows that what 
he is mouthing is so much poppycock ; he is doing it simply 
because he subscribes to the doctrine : vulgus vult decipi, 
ergo dedpiafur. In instance, I am firmly convinced that 
Walter Hogan most sincerely believed in the system he form- 
ulated ; I am just as convinced that the majority of handling 
experts in England firmly believe in the reality of their 
hocus pocus. But this does not alter the fact that they are 
broadcasting a mess of balderdash. Of the two brands, I am 
not at all sure that my admiration, meagre though it would 
be, would not go to the conscious charlatan. He at least is 
only fooling the people. The other is fooling himself as well. 



CHAPTER II 

BREEDING FOR UTILITY 

The trap-nest is the only reliable selector of layers. Hand- 
ling can only reveal whether or not a bird is in lajnng con- 
dition ; it cannot give the faintest iadication as to the 
number of eggs she will produce in a year. In comparison 
with breeding for show the task of the utility breeder is 
surprisingly simple. He is concerned only with the getting 
of eggs in numbers and of saleable size ; and so long as the 
birds bred retain some semblance of the breed they are 
supposed to represent all is well. There are a few utility 
breeders who, in their conception of utility, include table 
properties, but these are comparatively few. Eggs and 
eggs only are what ninety-nine out of a hundred utilitarians 
are after. 

The procedure is simple enough. The pullets are trapped 
for twelve months and the nmnber and size of their eggs 
noted. From the flock are picked those with the highest 
records of good-sized eggs, and, provided such specimens 
are reasonably representative of their breed, are mated 
with unrelated males bred from hens with equally satis- 
factory trap-nest records. Close inbreeding should be 
avoided, and at frequent intervals it is desirable that new 
blood should be introduced, reasonable care being taken 
against the possibility of the introduction bringing into 
the strain undesirable features. To ensure this it is best 
to buy pullets, trap them, and, if satisfactory, mate them 
with one's own cockerels, using for breeding purposes 
proper males resulting from the cross. 

Assuming that the beginner is anxious to build up a 
strain of heavy layers with the intention of eventually 
selling stock birds and hatching eggs, he should take care 
to buy his initial stock or eggs from a breeder of repute 
who has at any rate a reputation which he does not wish 
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to have smudged. For stock from such a breeder and of 
any popular variety, the novice must expect to pay a 
guinea to thirty shillings a bird. There is no need to go 
beyond the higher figure. There is no need whatever, 
unless one wishes to start selling birds and eggs at once, to 
buy birds that have won at laying competitions or at utility 
shows. Nor is there need even to purchase sisters and 
brothers to such winners, nor sons, nor daughters, nor even 
hens with 280-egg or 300-egg pedigrees. For any of these 
one has to pay fancy prices ; prices out of all proportion 
to the value of the birds. 

It must be remembered that buying utihty birds is 
altogether different from buying exhibition specimens. 
For with utility you are paying for qualities that neither 
you nor any other man living can see. There is not the 
faintest outward indication that a hen will lay 300 eggs. 
As I have shown the handling system is so much bunkum. It 
is a system fo\mded by an ignorant quack. And when 
bu5dng, for a matter of three, four, or five guineas, a 
lajdng competition winner, or a near relative to one, all 
the purchaser gets that he can actually see, in addition to 
a bird indistinguishable from one he can buy elsewhere for 
a sovereign, is a trap-nest record. 

Now I am not saying that in many cases and especially 
when he goes to a reliable breeder the buyer does not get the 
precise bird that has actually turned out the exact number of 
eggs indicated on the sheet which corresponds in number 
with the bird's leg band. But he is relying absolutely on the 
seller's honesty. And where scruples are few, when is gone 
the last of the hens that have made these big records, and 
another order comes in, the temptation to find a bird to 
fill it is a very big one. Lots of men, in such circumstances, 
would forget their honesty and speedily discover somewhere 
or other a bird of the stamp demanded. It is here that 
an unscrupulous utility breeder has an enormous ad- 
vantage over an equally unscrupulous exhibition breeder. 
The fancier must supply stock approximating to a relatively 
high standard. He may buy a bird to fulfil an order. 
Many an exhibition breeder does, and brazenly seUs it as 
a specimen of his own strain. But that bird must, unless 
the buyer is an absolute fool, come up to a certain relatively 
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high standard. Whatever strain it may actually be, it is, 
willy-nilly, a good specimen of its breed ;"and as the fancier- 
seller has to give a pretty stiff figure for any such bird, his 
profit, generally speaking, is so small that, except in the 
case of really high-priced show specimens, it is not worth 
his while to buy in any extensive way for re-sale. It is 
for this very good reason that as regards Fancy poultry, 
" dealing," though pretty general in an intermittent way, 
is never done on a wholesale scale ; and except that the 
buyer does not get the precise strain he asks for, he does 
get something that carries the hall-mark of its quaUty in 
plain view. The utility breeder, if unscrupulously disposed, 
is in entirely another street. So long as the specimens are 
apparently pure-bred (in many cases they are first crosses) 
and have, in the case of hens, egg records to show ; in the 
case of puUets, what is considered satisfactory evidence of 
their being bred from heavy laying strains ; and in the case 
of males, pedigrees showing a high egg recording ancestry ; 
little else is asked for. Looks count for next to nothing. In 
consequence, if the breeder runs short, and if he is sufficiently 
unscrupulous, aU he has to do is to hie him to some other 
breeder, or farmer, or backyarder, or even the local market, 
and purchase at a few shillings each whatever birds he 
requires. Unscrupulous utility breeders are doing this every 
day. This is no comparison of the respective degrees of 
moraUty of exhibition and utility breeders : in the absence 
of common honesty, the whole thing resolves itself into 
a question of relative opportunity, that's all. The exhi- 
bition man cannot do it ; or, at any rate, only on rare 
occasions and to a very limited degree. The utility man 
can, if he wishes, do it every day and on a wholesale scale. 
Mark you! I am not saying he does. But most em- 
phatically he can, and not a man in the whole world need 
be the wiser. And it is because of this that I stress the 
advisability of the beginner taking care that he deals with 
breeders of repute. 

Then there is the utilitarian pure and simple who wishes 
to keep hens for laying purposes and has no intention of 
selling either stock birds or hatching eggs. Often enough 
he goes to a utility expert and pays a matter of three 
guineas for a sitting, or the same sum for each component 
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member of a breeding pen. With all respect this man is a 
fool. He has not the smallest guarantee, fancy egg records 
and high-sounding pedigrees notwithstanding, that the 
birds themselves, or the youngsters they breed, or the pullets 
rearable from the eggs purchased, are going to produce any 
more eggs than will a batch of hens purchased from a 
farmer's flock at five shillings each. Indeed, unless he is 
enamoured to some extent with scenic effects, or wishes to 
be able to make favourable and envy-creating comparisons 
with neighbours' mongrels, he might just as well keep cross- 
breds. He wUl find they lay, these mongrels, every whit 
as well ; that generally speaking they are indisputably 
hardier ; and that the eggs they lay when stuck in front 
of visitors' noses at the breakfast table are indistinguish- 
able in looks and taste from those manufactured by the 
daughters of laying test winners. 



CHAPTER III 

UTILITY SHOWING 

A MATTER of ten years ago most shows scheduled a lasdng- 
hen class. The birds entered were palpable cross-breds 
and the judge gave prizes to those exhibits which in his 
opinion looked the most like lajdng at the precise moment of 
exhibition. But round about the closing years of the great 
war, certain English utilitarians, presumably after much 
dihgent study of that arch-quack, Walter Hogan, introduced 
to the utility poultry keepers of Britain a system of handling 
which, whilst palpably Hoganism, was Hoganism of a gaudy, 
upholstered, and gilded brand. This bunkum, as bimkum 
has a habit of doing, appealed to the public, and then there 
began to appear at a few shows classes devoted to utility 
birds alone, and judged according to the handling system 
by one of these utility experts. At first every bird was 
score-carded, and the card, detailing an elaborate arrange- 
ment of points, was hung on the bird's show-pen. AH very 
well was this in those early days when classes were small and 
intermittent. And mightUy it impressed all those poultry 
keepers who came and gaped at the cards with their magic 
formulse. The exhibitor, if he didn't manage to secure a 
prize, at any rate got a card of hieroglj^hics resembling 
hugely and strangely one of those cards that itinerant 
phrenologists dole out to country gawps who pay their 
pennies at local fairs. And then suddenly these score- 
cards failed to appear. I have no doubt many reasons 
were given at the time for their disappearance. Anjrway I 
am not conversant with them. But the real reason I am 
inclined to think was something altogether different. They 
were dangerously incriminating, these score-cards. The 
utility classes had caught on with a vengeance and every 
show in the covintry had these classes, with the result that 
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the same judges were coming up against the same birds at 
show after show. There was a very palpable risk of failing 
to score a particular bird the same at each show. 

From classes being open to all breeds, they rapidly be- 
came differentiated, with classes for males as well as females. 
And now breed after breed is separately scheduled. 

The laying, as distinct from the exhibition hen, has no 
place in the show-pen. Her very admission is nothing less 
than an act of prostitution. It is equivalent to admitting 
for exhibition at the Academy, decorated doors, painted gar- 
den gates, gilded sign boards. On a par with it would be 
at a beauty show for girls, the provision of special classes 
for washerwomen. 

The fact that utility classes are vastly popular is no sort 
of justification. Many similarly idiotic things are im- 
mensely popular. In instance, cross-word puzzles. Utility 
showing is a gamble. It rests on no solid foundation. And 
it is in the gambling element that its popularity rests. 



There are already signs, however, that skiU is taking its 
toll of the prizes. The inevitable is happening. The 
professional exhibitor has begun to cast covetous eyes on 
the prizes offered in these utility classes. It is a matter 
of hours for him to master the secrets of successful utihty 
showing. They may be stated in a score of words. The bird, 
be it cock or hen, must be fit, it must be bright of eye, 
coral-red of face ; it must, in addition, handle weU, and be 
a fairly representative specimen of its breed. To find a 
bird fulfilling all or most of these conditions, where any 
considerable number of fowls is kept, is a matter of Uttle 
difficulty. And the professional exhibitor has a great 
advantage over the utility breeder. He can put down his 
exhibits in the acme of condition ; he can by certain 
manipulative measures do something to improve those 
anatomical arrangements which Hogan thought has such 
an influence on laying qualities, and which are the mainstay 
of the handling system of judging. Many are the exhibition 
breeders' throw-outs that have won prize after prize in 
these utility classes. Many a hen that has not averaged 
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100 eggs a year, has beaten time and again birds with trap- 
nest records of over 250 eggs each. I have heard fanciers 
boast of the prizes won, in utility classes judged by utiUty 
experts, by hens that have not laid an egg for many moons. 
I have heard well-known handling judges solemnly enlarge 
on the wonderful laying powers of hens, as indicated by 
anatomical measurements, which their owners have assured 
me were the worst layers they had ever known. 

It is not so very long ago that pretty nearly every utility 
show bird appeared ungroomed and dirty. The whites 
were unwashed and of various degrees of griminess. But 
not so to-day. As professional exhibitors took a hand, here 
and there a snow-white fowl appeared, to the demoralisa- 
tion of the other exhibits. Often enough, these washed 
and manicured birds won. And gradually the dirty, 
unkempt specimens grew fewer, untU to-day practically 
every exhibit appears washed and immeasurably tidy. 
UtiHty showing, in short, is becoming something of a fine 
art. And as it develops in this direction its popularity 
will decline. The game of skill is to the few : the game of 
chance to the many. 



When the magnates of the utility world decided on the 
combination of breed characteristics with handling points, 
they made all unconsciously the mistake of their lives. 
They failed to reaUse the truth of what I have pointed out, 
to wit, that the only basis of utUity show popularity is 
precisely the basis of the gambler's throw ; they failed to 
reaUse that the only way in which they could foster the 
success of utility shows was by the preservation in all its 
pristine bigness of this gambling factor ; they failed to 
realise that the very moment they opened the door to the 
skilful professional exhibitor, that moment they paved the 
way for sure and speedy decline. 

As a result of breed characteristics being taken into 
account, in every breed where there is not an altogether 
different type of utility bird, the specimens exhibited in 
the utility classes in shape, size and colour closely approach 
those in the purely exhibition classes. The utilitarian, in 
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his colossal ignorance, looks on this as a reason for glee, 
and, in consequence, cackles lustily. If he had the sense 
to realise the truth it is for him a signal for huge despair. 

For what in effect does it mean ? Simply that the game 
of chance is being displaced by the game of skiU. In other 
words, the skilled exhibition breeder is turning his attention 
to the utility classes, and his second rate birds, which are 
not quite good enough to win in exhibition classes, romp 
home in the utiUty section. The breeder of mongrels, who 
has hardly got over his hurrahing at having shows where 
he could send his unkempt, dirty specimens of obscure 
ancestry and uncertain markings, and in one out of six 
tries grab a first prize much in the way he tried for the houp- 
la trophies at the village fair, finds to his utter dismay that 
the weU-groomed, perfectly conditioned specimens shown 
by professional exhibitors are scooping up the prizes. 
Naturally enough he wOl in time give up the game in 
disgust. 

It is useless to deny all this. To those who do deny my 
statements I say look at the entries in the utility classes at 
the shows. The turn in the tide is already apparent, and 
I venture to predict it will increase with great rapidity. 
The doom of the utility show is certain, for although I have 
diagnosed the disease I am not pointing out a remedy. 
There is no remedy. 

The utility bird is out of place in the show pen. No 
amount of argument will alter this outstanding and incon- 
trovertible fact. The utility judges themselves, by giving 
the prizes to birds scarcely distinguishable from exhibition 
specimens, are unconsciously admitting the fact, and at the 
same time damaging irretrievably their handling thesis. 

Obviously, if utility qualities are recognisable by handling 
properties, colour and shape should enter into the judging 
scheme scarcely at aU, for if such a non-utility factor as 
colour does enter into the judging scheme the prizes are not 
awarded to the best utUity specimens ; indeed, through 
faults of colour the best laying fowl, according to its hand- 
ling points, may conceivably fail to secure a prize at all! 

Similarly, if in judging utility specimens, colour and 
shape are of such immense importance, as in this last year 
these judges have tacitly admitted, handling properties 
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cannot be of such enormous importance as in former years 
these same judges made out. 

They cannot have it both ways. If the handling system 
discloses indisputably the best utility specimens, as these 
experts say it does, then obviously the first prize in a utihty 
class should go to the best handler irrespective of its colour. 
If colour is taken into consideration when allotting the 
prizes, then quite as obviously either the handling sjrstem 
is not what its opponents say it is or the prizes are not 
awarded to the best utihty specimens. Argue as the 
utilitarians may, abuse me until they are black in the face, 
there is no getting away from the merciless logic of aU this. 

Thus into a fine mess have these handling experts got 
themselves. They started out with the rubbishy h57po- 
thesis of an ignorant Yankee pseudo-scientific farmer, and 
this they have elaborated grotesquely enough into a half- 
baked beauty contest. 

It is as if some aspiring film producer, in a desperate 
attempt to rival the beauty queens of Hollywood, were to 
dress up a pie-faced dish-washer in a popular star's 
discarded evening dresses. 



CHAPTER IV 

HOW TO ACHIEVE SUCCESS IN THE UTILITY WORLD 

By success in this connection is meant money-making. 
There is, in utility poultry culture, no other kind of success. 
At any rate, if there is, I am free to own it is to me invisible. 
I cannot conceive of anyone taking out a visitor to one's 
backyard and in all seriousness asking him to admire the 
beauty of a utility White Wyandotte or a utility Bu£E 
Orpington. I caimot conceive of anyone taking vast 
pleasure in the parading of wins secured with laying hens 
or medals won at lajdng competitions. A business man 
might as well decorate his drawing-room with medals won 
with ginger-beer, or baking-powder, or shaving-soap. 

Plainly, the only way to make money out of utility 
poultry is by the sale, at fancy figures, of stock birds, eggs 
for hatching, and day-old chickens. To have such things 
for sale is one thing ; to sell them is very emphatically 
another. To this end a name is essential. To the making 
of the name goes success oft repeated at either the laying 
tests, or the shows, or both. 

Luck enters hugely into both. In this it is obviously 
difEerent from the exhibition world proper. With show 
poultry one must, either by expensive purchase, or by 
years of persistent skilful breeding, reach a certain high 
standard before it is anjTthing less than sheer f oUy to attempt 
to win. In utility poultry no such heavy initial outlay nor 
such long apprenticeship is necessary. One can go into a 
market-place and buy at five shillings a time birds which 
after a little tinkering can be shown and often enough shown 
successfully. One can enter such birds at a la5mig com- 
petition and on occasion win with them. 

Every utility breeder wiU fiercely resent these statements, 
but this does not destroy their manifest truth. Take 
firstly the laying tests. Beyond the selection of birds 
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that are in condition and have just commenced laying 
decent sized eggs, nothing more can be done. But if from 
disease, accident, or anything else, one solitary bird out of 
the pen dies or is incapacitated, that particular entry so 
far as any prize-winning possibilities are concerned can be 
effectively written off at once. For all the chance it has 
of winning the pen might be sent straight away home. It is 
for this very sufficient reason that the exhibitor who wants 
to stand a good chance of winning makes several entries : 
the more entries he makes the better his chance. Indeed, 
the moment you find an exhibitor making several entries 
in one class you can set it down that he considers luck has a 
lot to do with the results. If he thought otherwise he 
would limit his entries to one per class, or if he had serious 
designs on the second prize as well, two at most. As an 
instance, when showing in exhibition classes, it is rare that 
I enter more than two exhibits per class. But were I out 
for the winning of lajdng competitions I should most 
assuredly make several entries. And this is indeed what 
those anxious to win regularly do. The birds that fail to 
distinguish themselves can be conveniently forgotten. 

With utility showing much the same principle applies. 
The secret of success lies in the selection of good handlers, 
the showing of these perfectly fit, and the showing of them 
in numbers and with vast industry. 

Disappointments wiU be many, but success is bound to 
come if the procedure is kept up long and consistently 
enough. 

These wins, when secured, whether in lajdng competitions 
or at shows, must be blazoned forth for all to hear and see. 
Advertising is the utility breeder's dnunmer. And as 
competition is keen it must take a novel form. In instance 
the farm or the strain should have a distinctive name. 
Portraits of individual birds with their egg records appended 
are useful baits. In short, no opportunity must be over- 
looked of either banging the big drum in person or of 
getting somebody else to do the banging. 



PART V. 

MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING 



CHAPTER T 

HOUSING 

The essentials in connection with a poultry house can be 
briefly stated. It must be big enough for the number of 
birds it is planned to accommodate ; high enough to obviate 
the necessity for using fiery language every time one enters ; 
strongly bujlt ; draught proof ; well Ughted ; and, above 
and beyond all, adequately ventilated. Provided it fulfils 
these conditions, the more cheaply it can be procured the 
better. To buy elaborate and expensive houses, and poor 
birds to live in them, as so many amateurs do, is to do an 
eminently foolish thing. 

Whether the house be constructed of stone, brick, or 
wood matters little. If an outbuilding is available, to 
buy a wooden poultry house would be sUly. But so far as 
poultry-keepers, in the overwhelming majority, are con- 
cerned, a wooden building it has to be, which is a deal more 
cheaply procurable from a firm of poultry house manu- 
facturers than from the local carpenter. The wood used 
in its construction should be at least three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness ; the roof felted and with a good slope ; 
windowed back and front ; floored with inch thick boards. 
The exact size depends on the use to which the house is to 
be put. For the accommodation of a breeding-pen of about 
a dozen birds, a structure seven feet long, five feet broad, 
and seven feet high, provides adequate accommodation. 
Nests are best fitted at a height above the floor of two feet, 
and to prevent breakage of eggs and to ensure easy cleaning, 
should be made with inch-mesh wire-netting bottoms. 
The perches, fixed two feet apart and all on one level, a 
matter of thirty inches from the floor for heavy breeds, and 
three feet in the case of light breeds, should have fixed 
tmderneath a board for catching the droppings ; the floor 
itself being littered to a depth of from nine to twelve inches 
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with straw, dried leaves, chaff, or other suitable material for 
the birds to scratch amongst. 



On a poultry farm of any considerable size the cost of 
constructing runs for the various breeding-pens is a very 
serious item ; and the annual biU for renovations and re- 
pairs is a matter rarely considered when one is drawing up 
an apocryphal anticipatory review of the profits. The 
backyarder, the general farmer, and many another amateur 
is bothered in this respect not at all. The commercial egg 
farmer can whittle the fencing bills down to relatively 
small figures. The fancier, however, finds the matter a 
singularly expensive one. He is haunted with possibilities 
of birds trespassing in adjacent runs to the utter ruin of a 
very carefully arranged breeding scheme ; of male birds 
getting together and spoiling, temporarily or permanently, 
their looks. And, in consequence, he keeps an eagle eye 
on every inch of fencing. 

The runs should be as spacious as possible. Twenty-five 
yards by ten yards is none too small for a breeding-pen of a 
dozen birds of any kind of fowl larger than a bantam. The 
actual height of the fencing depends on the particular breed 
to be confined. For any of the heavy breeds five feet in 
height will suffice ; for the light breeds, such as Leghorns 
and Anconas, a seven feet high fence will usually provide 
a sufiiciently effective restraining influence. If this fails, 
and there are occasions when it does, the only other course, 
barring actual tampering with the birds themselves, is to 
roof the entire pen with wire-netting, which, of course, 
means that the birds will have to be content with a decidedly 
smaller area — ^to roof a twenty-five yards by ten-yards pen 
would be a huge and terribly expensive affair. There is, of 
course, the alternative of cutting the flight feathers of one 
wing of each bird ; and if these particular specimens are 
not required for actual exhibition before the moult, this is 
the safer, the easier, and decidedly the cheaper method. 

Where exhibition birds are concerned the bottom portion 
of the fencing, to a height of about two feet, should consist 
of either boards or corrugated iron sheets. Failing this 
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provision the male birds will be in a sorry plight after the 
first battle through the wire. 

Strongly advisable is it to treat with preservative the 
wire-netting. The giving of a tar-bath, before erection, is 
no difficult affair : the roll of netting is totally immersed in 
a barrel of tar and allowed to drip and dry for a few days. 
Without its coat of tar the life of wire-netting is a remark- 
ably short one. 



CHAPTER II 

FEEDING 

In connection with the feeding of adult fowls, whether 
layers or breeders, there are three first principles to be ever 
borne in mind ; and with their observance, little else need 
be bothered about. I give them in all their simpUcity : 
(i) avoid overfeeding ; (2) feed at regular times ; (3) vary 
the food. 

Two per diem is sufficient in the way of number of 
meals. If it is desired to give a mid-day feed, it should be a 
sketchy one ; and, in the main, had better consist of green 
food or cooked vegetables. 

One of the two chief meals must be wholly hard grain, 
and it may be the morning or the evening one, it matters 
not at all which. Wheat and oats are the staple grains 
used for summer feeding : in the cold winter months maize 
may, with advantage, be substituted for oats. 

Soft food constitutes the other meal. A good winter 
mixture comprises bran, three parts ; Sussex ground oats, 
three parts; fine middlings, two parts; maize meal, one 
part ; pea meal, one part ; granulated meat, one part. 
The parts are by measure, and the method of preparation 
is to scald with boiling water the bran, maize meal, and 
meat, afterwards adding the other constituents, and mixing, 
with the addition of more water if necessary, into a cnunbly 
mass, which is then fed to the birds in suitable troughs. 
In summer the maize and pea meeds may advantageously 
be left out of the mixture. 

During recent years the Am.erican dry-mash system has 
found much favour in this country. It is a great labour- 
saving method and, according to my own experience, 
gives just as satisfactory results as does the wet-mash 
system. The meak are mixed in the dry state, and the 
mixture placed in hoppers which are fixed in the poultry- 
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houses ; the birds eating their fill of. the miscellany of dry 
meals at any time when they experience the urge. The 
hoppere may be either made at home or procured from an 
appliance manufacturer, but to avoid wholesale waste of 
the contents some care in the selection of a suitable model 
is essential. 

Abundance of fresh clean water, generous supplies of 
green food, especially where earthen runs are all that the 
gods provide, and the provision of a never-failing miniatiu'e 
quarry of shell and grit are aU essentials. 

Special Feeding for Show Bird's. 

It may be set down as a truism that few, if any, beginners 
in the art of showing, whether exhibition or utility, realise 
the vast effect which the correct feeding of the birds for a 
period long ante-dating the precise time of exhibition has 
on their chances of success. Once the bird is reared to 
maturity few individuals outside the ranks of the frankly 
professional exhibitors pay any special attention to the food 
which it eats. 

Condition, true enough, is considered of great importance 
as a show-pen desideratum. But it is looked upon often 
enough as something which the professional, by the aid of 
certain magical processes, brings into existence at the last 
moment before despatch to the show. Rarely indeed is 
this vitally important feature of condition associated with 
so ordinary a matter as feeding. And yet when the truth 
is actually laid bare, this supposedly secret and magical 
process of the professional resolves itself into 5 per cent. 
of secret last-minute dressing, and 95 per cent, of skilled 
and careful preparation extending over many weeks, in 
which cumulative process feeding itself bulks prominently. 

In the first place every experienced exhibitor knows that 
the emaciated specimen has little chance in the show-pen. 
Nor has the dark-combed, duU-eyed, liverish bird. While 
avoiding a condition of gross overfatness, which itself 
leads to sluggishness, the ideal show bird is well fed, plump 
and virile. Lustrous plumage is essential. The beginner, 
having heard tales of much grooming with silk handker- 
chiefs, of the subdued application of paraffin oil, naturally 
looks upon these and other external aids as the main 
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factors leading to brilliancy of plumage. This grooming, 
admittedly, is important and has indubitably its effects. 
Paraffin oil used with care and discretion at the eleventh 
hour gives an evanescent polish to the plumage. The two 
together produce distinctly beneficial results. But these 
results are, I fear, hugely overrated. AH the rubbing in the 
world, and aU the paraffin oil available wiU not transform 
a duU-plumaged bird into a brilUantly-plvunaged one. The 
foundation must be there. And this foundation, in popular 
parlance, goes in at the mouth. 

Now the secret of bringing birds destined for exhibition 
into the pink of condition in a comparatively short time 
lies primarily in the foods given combining high feeding 
value with palatabihty. The one without the other is 
useless. During recent years the poultry journals have 
been flooded with articles stressing the importance of food- 
stuffs containing certain percentages of vitamins, carbo- 
hydrates, and the like. Writers who have never won a 
prize in their lives, and who have never reared a bird that 
could carry off the red card in a novice class, have given, 
with much circumlocutory emphasis, elaborate feeding 
formulas, ideally balanced, and presenting the correct 
scientific proportions of vitamins, proteins, and carbo- 
hydrates. But those who have seen fit to follow the advice 
given so assuredly by these, for the most part, pseudo- 
scientists, have discovered that the birds reject with utter 
disdain these wonderfully compounded foods, leaving the 
bulk for the sparrows — only indeed consimiing these 
balanced rations imder the stress of hunger. Left on the 
ground, food prepared from the finest formula in the world 
is useless as a conditioner. And to the show-man the food 
that is only eaten when the pangs of hunger necessitate its 
consumption is likewise of precious Uttle value. Hence the 
necessity for palatability. 

Let the fancier bother not at aJl about vitamins and carbo- 
hydrates, but as his staple food give the following mixture : 

Biscuit meal, 3 parts by measure. 

Pea meal, i part „ „ 

Sussex ground oats, i „ „ „ 

Scald the biscuit meal and dry off with the pea meal and 
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ground oats. Twice a week take one part linseed, boil to 
the consistency of a jelly, and add to the mixture. 

During cold weather the food may be varied by using 
on alternate days maize meal or barley meal, but in every 
case the basis should be biscuit meal, which combines to 
perfection excellent feeding properties with palatability. 
In this respect it is unique. 

This mixture should constitute the morning meal. Hard 
grain, wheat, oats, or a mixture of the two, should be given 
in the evening. 

Every bird that is destined to be given a trial in the show- 
pen, or to be sold for such a purpose, should be fed gener- 
ously as I have detailed. 

In this maimer the show specimens can be kept in excel- 
lent condition and possessed of that invaluable factor, a 
basic briUiance of plumage. Confinement in the training- 
pen for a few days and the daily rubbing with a soft silk 
handkerchief will do the rest. 



CHAPTER III 

HATCHING AND REARING 

The age-old debate as to the comparative virtues of the 
sitting hen and the incubator is resuscitated every year 
in the poultry press. The facts of the matter are simple. 
No artificial hatcher that has so far appeared can equal the 
sitting hen ; and it is for this very good reason that the 
exhibition breeder, generally speaking, is the hen's out- 
spoken champion. Indeed, one of the most noted breeders 
in the whole world of a hugely popular variety, does not 
possess such a thing as an incubator ; whUst many another 
exhibitor of fame only gives one house room for possible 
use in a time of dire stress. An incubator, though an 
admirable affair, has its very decided limits. It con- 
sistently fails to hatch eggs that are not strictly fresh ; it 
rarely does more than start and afterwards effectually kill 
the germ in an egg produced by a hen of an inbred strain. 
In consequence, pretty useless is any hatching machine to 
breeders of exhibition Brahmas, Cochins, Hambiurghs, 
Minorcas, Pohsh, Indian Game, and all of a score others. 
The newer varieties fare considerably better ; and, in many 
of them, as with purely utility breeds and cross-breds of 
every description, the incubator hatches the eggs every bit 
as well as does the best of broody hens : indeed, in many 
instances, better, as the risk of breakages and of crushed 
chickens is obviated. The commercial breeder of newly 
manufactured varieties that are nothing but gaudy cross- 
breds, would be remarkably foolish were he to dispense 
with the incubator's aid. 

But the broody hen, with all her faults, for the exhibition 
breeder, is the hatcher par excellence. Not every hen that 
happens to go broody is it advisable to use, however : a 
point this which the beginner is apt to overlook. Wyan- 
dottes, Rhode Island Reds, Rocks, Orloffs, Game, Silkies, 
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are all excellent. Leghorns, Minorcas, and other light- 
weight breeds, on the rare occasions when they become 
broody, are most untrustworthy ; Brahmas, Cochins, 
Orpingtons and the like are much too clumsy. Cross-bred 
Silkies are perhaps the best of all, and many exhibition 
breeders keep a number of these birds solely for use as 
hatchers. 

The nest requires some care in its preparation. A disused 
poultry-house or other building makes the best place in 
which to construct it. A box some two feet square, with 
a small-meshed wire-netting bottom resting on the bare 
earth, the nest itself made of straw with a lining of soft 
hay, well-hollowed and the corners filled-in, and all is 
ready for its occupant and her eggs. The hen, thoroughly 
dusted with insect powder, should be allowed to settle 
herself comfortably before the eggs are actually placed under 
her, and in all cases the best time to introduce a hen to a 
strange nest is at night. 

The quieter she is during her three weeks' confinement 
the better. Apart from being allowed off the nest daily 
for a period ranging from ten minutes to half an hour, 
according to the temperature, for feeding and exercise, the 
remainder of the time should be one of strict imprisonment. 
The daily Uberation period should always be at the same 
time of the day otherwise she will get restless and try to get 
off the nest. The food should always be hard grain, 
preferably maize. 

If the hen should happen to break an egg, as often enough 
she does, the nest must be cleaned out and re-made, any 
dirty eggs being carefully washed in warm water. 

Of the two types of artificial hatchers, the hot-air and 
the hot-wat^r, I do not believe, so far as results go, there 
is a scrap of difference. I have worked the two side by side, 
and neither has beaten the other for the medal of supremacy. 
Nor is there the smallest need for any investigation into the 
respective merits of the various rival brands which crowd 
the market. So long as one selects the product of a reUable 
and well-known firm of manufacturers, avoiding any cheap- 
jack affair, there is Uttle to fear, and if at tiie first trial 
results are unsatisfactory, the fault is a deal more likely 
to rest with the attendant pr with the eggs, than with the 
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machine itself. The precise details of running I have no 
intention of going into here. In any case, they vary 
according to the particular kind of machine used, and as 
no one is more likely to know the best method of operating 
anj? precise make of incubator than the one responsible for 
its production, it is advisable to follow the instructions 
supplied with the purchased incubator rather than listen 
to the advice given by local smart-Alecs, or writers in news- 
papers who have probably never so much as seen the par- 
ticular machine in question. In short, the whole art of 
successful incubation is compressible into the strict attendance 
to the maker's instructions, and the observance of the three 
general rules which follow : (i) don't attempt the incubation 
of eggs over seven days old ; {2) don't be everlastingly testing 
the eggs to see if the germs are developing all right ; (3) keep 
your itching fingers away from the drawer after the nineteenth 
day. 



Hatching is one thing, rearing is another. And again, 
rearing cross-bred chickens is one thing ; rearing the 
progeny of pedigree bred specimens is very essentially 
another. 

The first four are the most important weeks of the 
chicken's life. Get the baby bird successfully over this 
period and the odds are it wiU reach maturity. Dry chick- 
feed, as it is called, alternated with scalded biscuit meal, 
are the best foods for these critical weeks, with fresh milk 
to drink if readily procurable ; failing this an always- 
present supply of clean water. Important above all things 
is it that the dry-chick feed be freshly made : mouldy 
mixtures kill thousands of chickens every year. There are 
lots of reliable ready-mixed brands for the buying, but 
where there are facilities for mixing one's own, the follow- 
ing will be found hard to beat : 

Wheat (kibbled) 15 parts by measure. 

Maize (kibbled) 10 „ 

Canary seed 10 „ „ 

Groats (kibbled) 10 „ „ 

MiUet s 
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Before the chickens, at all times, should be kept a dry-mash 
mixture consisting of 

Fine middlings 2 parts by measure 

Sussex ground oats 2 „ „ 

Maize meal i „ „ 

The best receptacle for this dry mash is a shallow box fitted 
with a removable lid of wood or zinc punctured with holes 
of one inch diameter. This Ud rests on the mash and lowers 
automatically as the chickens eat the mixture through the 
open spaces. And there is little waste. 

Not with all chickens, however, will this system of 
feeding, admirable though it be, succeed. The delicate 
products of in-bred stock require a more tempting diet. 
Hard-boiled eggs, chopped finely and mixed with bread 
crumbs, should be given during the first week; scalded 
biscuit meal from which every particle of superfluous 
moisture has been removed ; brown bread soaked in milk 
and squeezed practically dry ; rice and coarse oatmeal 
boiled together and dried with fine middlings ; indeed 
everything that one can think of to give variety to the rations 
and to tempt the appetite. Even when all is done the 
number of losses will be a pretty heavy one — ^it is the penalty 
which Nature exacts for the tampering with her methods. 

With the passing of the first four weeks every chicken 
which is being reared in the hope that it may ultimately 
carry off a silver cup should be given alternate meals of 
soft food and dry-chick feed. Size (in most breeds a very 
important desideratum) can only be developed to its utmost 
limits by the generous feeding of soft food. Bran, and 
biscuit meal in the proportion of three parts biscuit meal 
to one of bran, scalded and mixed with middlings, Sussex 
ground oats, maize and pea meals, and a 10 per cent, 
addition of meat, shoidd form the staple food. 

As often as not, however, the difficulty is to keep the 
youngsters eating. For one reason or another they are 
likely to suddenly show a disinclination for food of any 
description, to turn it over and pick at it hesitatingly and 
with discrimination. The moment anything of this sort 
happens is the moment to change the food. Boiled rice 
will probably, at such times, be eaten with avidity. Also 
wheat boiled to the point of bursting ; or oats covered with 
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water and stewed in the oven ; or even mixed dry-chick 
feed cooked in similar fashion. 

Never should more food be given than is eaten with 
relish, whether the birds be baby chickens or half-grown 
youngsters. Little and often apphes, at any rate, to the 
babies. Every two or three hours is none too often ; but 
at five weeks the meals can be dropped to four a day, and 
at eight weeks to three. Regularity, too, is vitally im- 
portant. 

Overcrowding is a big enemy to success. It causes colds, 
roup, and endless bother ; it even, on occasion, adversely 
affects the colour of the plumage. If allowed to go their own 
way, chickens at night wUl crowd into certain favoured 
coops and houses to the point of suffocation. An important 
part of the rearer's work is to see, each night, that no one 
coop is overcrowded. 

Equally disastrous to success are lice and ticks. No 
vermin-infested chickens can thrive and develop properly. 
Thousands succumb from nothing else every year, and, in 
the huge majority of instances, the real cause is altogether 
unsuspected. Only a close inspection of the chicken will 
reveal the insects : the ticks which often embed themselves 
in the skin of the head are particularly difficult to detect by 
the unpractised eye. The regular and frequent spraying 
of the coops with paraffin ; the dusting of the mother with 
insect powder ; the greasing of the chicken's heads with 
oil or lard ; will effectually prevent any trouble from 
parasitic insect life. 



CHAPTER IV 

FATTENING AND PREPARING FOR THE MARKET 

The fattening of fowls for marketing is a branch in itself 
and to be profitable must be carried out on an extensive 
scale. As birds which are roaming at will, unless of con- 
siderable age and in consequence lethargic, rarely put on 
fat, some form of confinement during the final stages of 
fattening is essential. 

The usual method is to confine the birds to be fattened 
for ten to fourteen days in specially constructed coops or 
cages. These coops are of wood, with slatted bottoms and 
fronts, and are best fitted with sUding removable floors, 
preferably of galvanised iron, resting two or three inches 
below the slatted bottom and thus f acUitating the removal 
of the excrement. This point is a matter of some import- 
ance, for absolute cleanliness is essential. 

The food should consist of three parts maize meal, two 
parts finely grormd oats, two parts barley meal, and a lo 
per cent, addition of fat or beef scraps, mixed wherever 
possible with milk. Two meak a day are ample and no 
more food should be given at each meal than the birds will 
eat up clean. Any left must be immediately removed, as 
food left in the troughs turns the birds against it. Water 
and a plentiful supply of sharp grit should be kept before 
the birds all the time. 

Only fowls in first-rate condition are suitable for con- 
finement in the fattening-coops, and all the time the process 
of fattening is proceeding a watchful eye must be kept on 
every bird. At the first sign of sickness, or loss of appetite, 
the bird should be removed from the coop. 

Before killing it is well to fast for twenty-four hours. The 
best and most humane method of killing is by neck disloca- 
tion. Once the knack is gained the method is a singularly 
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simple one, except in the case of an old or a very strong bird. 

Grasp both legs in the left hand and the head in the right 
hand, holding the bird outstretched. With the thumb 
behind the head and the fingers under the throat, pull out- 
wards and press upwards at the same time until the verte- 
bral column snaps. 

As I say, however, there is a knack in doing this neck 
dislocating trick, and not everyone can acquire the knack ; 
hence the widespread adoption of such cumbrous and need- 
lessly cruel methods as throat-cutting, and hanging. 

But there is an alternative method of dislocation which 
anyone can carry out with ease. It is simplicity itself. 
Take a short, thin iron bar, say, of one-eighth to one-quarter 
inch diameter, and a foot long ; hold the bird firmly by the 
legs and rest the head and neck on the ground (selecting a 
firm and level spot, preferably a stone slab), lay the iron bar 
across the back of the neck about an inch below the crown 
of the head, stand on the ends of the bar, putting one foot 
on each side of the bird's head, and pull firmly and qtiickly 
by the legs. Dislocation is instantaneous and the whole 
thing finished in a matter of seconds. 

After killing by dislocation it is usual to suspend the bird 
by the legs, head downwards, cut the throat and let the 
blood drain from the body. But in the doing of this one 
must lose no time after the actual killing or the blood will 
have coagulated. 

It will be noted that in dealing with the fattening of fowls 
I have made a noteworthy omission, to wit, the practice of 
cramming. I have omitted a description of this cramming 
process deliberately : I mention it only to condemn it, 
and this condemnation applies whether the cramming is 
done by hand or by a machine. It is a monstrously cruel 
procedure and as such should be prohibited by Act of 
ParUament. Mr. Edward Brown, writing in Wright's 
Book of Poultry, precedes a detailed description of cramming 
methods by saying : " With ordinary care there is not the 
slightest cruelty involved." He further says : 

... so far as pain is concerned there is no cruelty whatever 
in the cramming system. Whether the compelling of any animal 
to eat more than it might otherwise be disposed to take comes 
under the term cruelty, we need sot discuss 
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But surely it should be evident to any man of intelligence 
that no more terrible torture is devisable by human 
ingenuity than forced feeding or forced drinking! The 
professional torturers of the Middle Ages knew this well, 
though it seems to be outside the scope of Mr. Brown's 
knowledge. Is there anyone who dares dispute this state- 
ment ? If so, I would ask him if he is willing to allow him- 
self to be strapped in a chair and forced to swallow food 
after the ordinary demands of his stomach have been 
satisfied ? 



CHAPTER V 

DISEASES 

In relation to poultry, as to man, prevention is a thousand 
times better than so-caUed cure. Except as regards simple 
ailments it is f oUy to waste time and money in even attempt- 
ing a cure. It must ever be remembered that with the 
exception of a valuable exhibition specimen there is no 
point in prolonging the life of a bird which, through debility 
or disease, is unfit for use as a breeder. To the contrary, 
there is actual folly, and, in some instances, something 
little removed from actual criminality. Beyond colds, 
roup, diarrhoea, scaly-leg, leg-weakness, and vices such as 
egg-and feather-eating, it is almost hopeless to effect a 
permanent cure. But for those who subscribe to the doc- 
trine of " while there's Ufe there's hope," I append a brief 
description of the symptoms and treatment to be recom- 
mended in any but absolutely incurable diseases. 

Apoplexy. 

Symptoms : Walking and running drunkenly, and often 
in circles. 

Treatment : Isolation in a quiet place ; a one-grain 
quinine piU each morning and a quarter teaspoonful of 
epsom salts each night. The hope of a cure is remarkably 
slight. 

Bronchitis. 

Symptoms : Noisy breathing, throat rattling, wheezing. 

Treatment : Keep warm and dry, and give a teaspoonful 
of a mixture of glycerine and whiskey in equal parts. 

Bumble-Foot. 

Symptoms : Swelling on the foot, usually underneath 
and extending between the toes. 

Treatment: Paint daily with tincture of iodine. In 
advanced cases the swelling should be opened, the contents 
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removed, the wound treated with an antiseptic, and ban- 
daged. With patience and perseverance a cure is usually 
effected. 

Cholera. 

Symptoms : Lack of energy, moping in corners, thin and 
greenish excrement. 

Treatment : None recommended ; the disease is incurable. 

Colds. 

Symptoms : Running at the nostrils, sneezing. 

Treatment : Where a number of birds is affected, which 
is usually the case, give in the soft food formula No. i (see 
appendix), allowing a quarter teaspoonful of the mixture 
to each bird. 

Cramp. 

Symptoms : InabUity to walk, or at any rate, to walk 
properly, often accompanied by twisting or doubling up of 
the toes. 

Treatment ." Remove to a warm, dry coop, well-Uttered 
with hay. Rub the legs with a mixture of turpentine and 
spirits of camphor. If no improvement is noticed in two 
or three days the bird should be killed. 

Crop Binding. 

Symptoms : Distended crop, which when examined is 
found to be filled with solid matter. 

Treatment : Give warm water, pouring down the throat 
until crop is fiUed, then knead the crop with the fingers 
until the contents feel loose. Hold the bird with its head 
downwards and continue kneading the crop imtil the con- 
tents are ejected from the mouth. At night give a table- 
spoonful of olive oil, and next day repeat the process. 

DiARRHCEA. 

Symptoms : Looseness of the bowels. 
Treatment : Feed on boiled rice sprinkled with powdered 
chalk. 

Diphtheritic Roup (often called Canker). 

Symptoms : A yellowish, cheesy-like growth, giving 
off a most offensive odour. 

Treatment : Immediate isolation. Remove the growths 
and paint the sores with peroxide of hydrogen. In the 
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drinking water give formula No. 2 (see Appendix) in the 
ratio of one teaspoonful of the mixture to a gallon of water. 
N.B. — Unless valuable birds are concerned, it is best not to 
attempt a cure but to kill and destroy the bodies im- 
mediately on diagnosis of the disease. 

Egg Binding. 

Symptoms : The hen showing signs of distress — in any 
case where a hen stays on the nest an abnormal length of 
time she should be carefully examined for evidence of this 
condition. 

Treatment ■: Hold the bird head downwards, and, after 
pushing the egg passage back to its normal position, grease 
the sides of tiie vent generously with olive oil, invert the 
hen, and the egg should then slip easily into the hand. If 
necessary, the egg must be broken and the contents care- 
fully removed. 

Gapes. 

Symptoms : A chicken ailment characterised by con- 
tinual opening and shutting of the mouth. 

Treatment : The insertion of a stripped feather, dipped 
in some irritant such as turpentine, into the windpipe, will 
sometimes bring out the worms. But usually a cure is not 
possible. 

Leg Weakness. 

Symptoms : Frequent squatting on the ground and walk- 
ing weakly and awkwardly. The condition is genercilly 
found in lanky, growing youngsters. 

Treatment: Parrish's Chemical Food daily, also a one- 
grain quinine pill. The regular use of bone meal in the soft 
food will prevent the infirmity. 

Liver Disease. 

Symptoms : Moping, lack of appetite, dark or purple 
comb, lustreless plumage. 

Treatment : Give chopped onions daily in the soft food ; 
plenty of greens ; cabbages, turnips. Tempt the appetite 
with boiled rice, bread soaked in milk. Give daily a 
quarter teaspoonful of Formula No. 3 (see Appendix). 

Roup. 

Symptoms : SwoUen face and eyes ; offensive smelling 
discharge from the nostrils. 
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Treatment : Prompt isolation. Give formula No. i (see 
Appendix) in the soft food; and formula No. 2 in the 
drinking water. 

Scaly Leg. 

Symptoms : Rough scaly encrustations on the legs. 

Treatment : Mild cases will usually peld to a dressing 
of ordinary sulphur ointment, or a few soakings in paraffin 
oil. In more severe and long standing cases apply scaly- 
leg ointment, formula No. 4 (see Appendix). 

Sour Crop. 

Symptoms : Distended crop. To outward appearance 
this disorder is similar to crop binding, but on examination 
the crop of the sufferer from sour-crop will be found to be 
soft and flabby. 

Treatment: Hold the bird head downwards, and by 
gentle pressure expel the contents of the crop. Give a dose 
of formula No. 3 (see Appendix) daily for two or three 
days. 

Tuberculosis (often called Going Light or Consumption). 

Symptoms : Moping, lack of energy, emaciated appear- 
ance, prominent breast bone. 

Treatment: Give formula No. 5 (see Appendix) twice 
daily. N.B. — In most cases a cure is impossible, and to 
attempt it is merely to waste time and money. The 
treatment given is only recommended for cases caught in an 
early stage of the disease and at that only for valuable 
exhibition specimens. 

White Comb. 

Symptoms : A scurfy white deposit on the comb and face 
which quickly spreads to the head and neck denuding these 
affected parts of aU feathering. Vastly contagious, spread- 
ing rapidly through whole flocks. 

Treatment : Immediate isolation. Apply to all affected 
parts formula No. 6 (see Appendix) daily. 



APPENDIX 

Formula i 
4 ozs. Carbonate of iron. 
4 ozs. Liquorice powder. 
4 ozs. Gentian root (powdered). 
3 ozs. Cayenne. 
Mix thoroughly. Dose : J teaspoonful. 

Formula 2 
I oz. Potassium permanganate. 

1 oz. Sulphate of copper. 

2 oz. Epsom salts. 
I oz. Alum. 

Reduce to powdered form and mix thoroughly. To be 
given in the drinking water, allowing one teaspoonful of the 
mixture to a gallon of water. Earthenware vessels should 
be used. N.B. — The mixture should be labelled poison, and 
only used in the proportions and for the purposes stated. 

Formula 3 
I oz. Bi-carbonate of soda. 
I oz. Turkey rhubarb (powdered). 

Formula 4 
I oz. Oil of tar. 



oz. Flowers of sulphur. 



Formula 5 
J pint Cod liver oil. 

1 pint Whiskey. 

2 ozs. Honey. 

Mix the honey with the whiskey and then add the cod 
liver oil. Dose : one teaspoonful. Shake the bottle well 
before using. s 

Formula 6* 

I oz. Resorcin. 

I oz. Distilled water. 

3 oz. Glycerine. 

Keep in an opaque bottle and in a dark place. Apply 
with a small brush every day. 

* For this fonnula I am indebted to Miss M. H. Clay. 
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